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ALLA NAZIMOVA 
J The Civic Repertory Theatre's revival of Tchekov’s 
The Cherry Orchard finds this distinguished actress in 
a play out of her native country after her excursion into 
America’s past with Mourning Becomes Electra. 
' 
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The WORLD and the THEATRE 


Reforming the Theatre — The 
Metropolitan Opera House 
Versus the People 


T a time when everybody, singly 
and in association, is busy making 
programs for the reform or regeneration 
of the theatre, it is natural that The 
Actors’ Equity Association should offer 
its own prescription, as it did a month 
or two ago in Equtty, the official organ. 
Everything on the Equity program is 
sound and reasonable, or so nearly 
everything that the exceptions hardly 
matter. It is all based on the obviously 
right theory that anything that helps the 
theatre as a whole cannot fail to help all 
the groups that work in it, and also, con- 
versely, that whatever hurts the theatre, 
hurts all the people of the theatre. Be- 
ginning with the managers, Equity’s 
plan recommends, as fundamental, an 
organization authorized to speak for 
them all, as Equity speaks for the actors; 
an organization that has not only privi- 
lege but power. When such an organ- 
ization is complete and representative 
it would still, to serve the theatre well, 
need “to develop a consciousness of 
permanence”. The lack of that con- 
sciousness among our present producers 
is of far greater importance than is in- 
dicated in the new plan. Box office neg- 
ligence and discourtesy (which Equity 
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Bernard Shaw Phrenologizes the 
World. From Bernard Shaw, Play- 
boy and Prophet, by Archibald Hen- 
derson. By permission of the pub- 
lishers, D. Appleton and Company. 


ie did actually come to pass! Two 
women who sat behind the wife of 
a distinguished photographer at a 
matinee performance of The Cherry 
Orchard, (which shares the week 
with Alice in Wonderland at the 
Civic Repertory) decided after the 
first act, and after due consideration, 
that Nazimova, as Madame Ranevsky, 
was not Alice. The play was prob- 
ably, they said, a dramatization of 
some episode in the life of Lewis Car- 
roll, serving as a prologue to Won- 
derland. After the second act they con- 
cluded that this must be wrong be- 
cause the actors were talking about 
rubles. But, rubles or pounds, it was 
a silly play, they said, and walked out. 
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wo pours from the small play- 
house at 2 Ladbroke Road, 
London. The Ballet Club celebrated 
its second anniversary there in March 
with a subscription list of almost two 
thousand, a reduced schedule of 
prices to enable the members to share 
with the artists the prosperity of the 
Club, and a new ballet program pre- 
sented by Marie Rambert and includ- 
ing: Lysistrata, ballet by Antony 
Tudor, music by Prokofiev, cos- 
tumes and setting by William Chap- 
pell; Les Masques, ballet by Frede- 
rick Ashton, music by Poulenc, 
scene and costumes by Sophie Fedoro- 
vitch; Le Spectre de la Rose, ballet 
by Fokine, music by Weber, cos- 
tumes by Bakst; Foyer de Danse, 
ballet by Frederick Ashton (after 
Degas), music by Lord Berners. 
The playhouse will soon add a six- 
nights-a-week venture to supplement 
the Ballet Club’s Sunday night per- 
formances. It is called The Name- 
less Theatre and is scheduled to pre- 
sent a professional London company 
in a series of plays. “The play, its 
author, the producer and the entire 
company will be nameless, and no in- 
formation regarding them will be fur- 
nished until a week after the first per- 
formance of each work. The theatre 
does not propose to ‘try out’ plays, 
but to establish an independent stage 
in Western London. ‘The directors 
hope that their policy, by dispensing 
with ‘names’ and the prejudgments 
surrounding them, will give playgoers 
a fresh enjoyment.” All that is an- 
nounced of the first season’s produc- 
tions, in accordance with this plan, is 
that they will include two modern 
English plays acted for the first time, 
a non-Shakespearean Elizabethan 
tragedy, a comedy adapted from a 
foreign classic, a modern translation, 
and a revival, and (it is hoped) a 
light chamber opera. 
e 


EONTINE SAGAN, director of 

Madchen in Uniform, has re- 
cently completed in England a new 
motion picture drama entitled Men 
of Tomorrow. Most of the action 
takes place at Oxford University. 
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Stresses) are the least of the evils that 
come to a theatre whose producers do 
not regard their place in the theatre as 
one that will last to the end of life and 
on into memory. 

Jealousy between producers, hard 
and sometimes unfair bargaining with 
dramatists, uncomfortable theatres, 
ticket speculation, are all discussed as a 
part of the burden of reform that must 
be put upon the producing manager 
before the theatre can begin a really new 
day. 

The selfishness of the theatrical 
unions, in their relation to each other as 
well as to the larger whole which makes 
the theatrical machine, is emphasized. 

For the dramatists’ responsibility, 
there is hardly more than a word said 
beyond the point that it is to their ad- 
vantage that the legitimate theatre 
should continue to be strong and vital 
because most dramatic writers get their 
start there, even if the movies make their 
fortunes for them. 

And as to the actors, who “on the 
whole do more than their share to keep 
the theatre going”, they will complete 
their quota of responsibility, according 
to the plan, if they think of each night as 
a “first night” (as to each auditor it is), 
if they are careful in the matter of audi- 
bility and if they develop “a feeling of 
loyalty and of devotion to the legitimate 
theatre and a willingness to divide their 
services between it and the motion pic- 
tures, despite the disparity in reward.” 

Surely nobody would say that all of 
this was too much to ask of the manager, 
the union, the dramatist, the actor. On 
the contrary, is is far too little. It is a 
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fair enough recommendation for the 
commerce of the theatre, but it has little 
to do with that sentence from Marcus 
Aurelius printed just above the heading 
of the article which outlines the plan 
and which Equity Magazine uses each 
month as its editorial text: “Love the 
art, poor as it may be, which thou hast 
learned, and be content with it; making 
thyself neither the tyrant nor the slave 
of any man.” 

The actor and the dramatist set the 
standard for any theatre. It is hardly 
less than treason to say that actors have 
done their share when they sacrifice 
some of the money they might earn in 
the movies in order to play before an 
audience “in person”. It is doing the 
American actor a distinct disservice to 
say that on the whole he has done more 
than his share to keep the theatre going. 
What the actors need to be told today is 
that a “new deal” in the theatre is, first 
of all, their responsibility. It is the 
measure of their talents and their imagi- 
nation which sets the goal for all play- 
wrights except those of pure genius. It 
is the measure of their skill and power 
over the public which stimulates the 
producing manager. It is the measure 
of their leadership which inspires the 
younger actor. Let Equity put this re- 
sponsibility and opportunity for leader- 
ship squarely on the actors, where it be- 
longs. Do not pity them; pity stifles 
action. Spur them on. Give them ban- 
ners to carry. Let them head the pro- 
cession moving towards a new goal, 
a better theatre than America has 
ever known. Dramatists, and unions, 
and managers will march behind them. 
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R. MAURICE BROWNE, 
Managing Director of Maurice 
Browne, Ltd., asks us to correct a 
statement made in the March issue 
and based on a printed account of an 
interview with Mr. Browne in Lon- 
don. The statement that Maurice 
Browne, Ltd. is to be dissolved is, he 
says, entirely unauthorized and with- 
out foundation. It “is in the Globe 
Theatre, and with the same personnel 
as it has had for some considerable 
time past and, it is hoped and ex- 
pected by its directors, will have for 
some considerable time to come.” Mr. 
Browne says further that even the 
statement that he has retired from the 
professional theatre to renew his 
work iri the experimental theatre does 
not quite cover all of the exact facts. 
“Tf”, he says, “the word ‘experi- 
mental’ is to have any dynamic mean- 
ing, then the presentation in West 
End theatres, under ordinary com- 
mercial conditions, of Journey’s End, 
Othello, Hamlet, The Dark Saint, 
Wings Over Europe, and Mary Wig- 
man (to take half a dozen examples 
almost at random) was clearly ex- 
perimental. What has actually taken 
place is that I personally (and, with 
me, Maurice Browne, Limited, in 
which I am the largest individual 
shareholder) have, with the unani- 
mous approval of my fellow-directors, 
withdrawn from West End produc- 
tion as my main activity, and that an 
authorised public announcement of 
my personal opinion that there is more 
vitality in the English experimental 
and repertory theatres than in the 
West End theatre has been made. 
Also, in order that Maurice Browne, 
Limited, may make practical applica- 
tion to its future activities of the les- 
sons which we have learnt from our 
past experience and experiments, I 
have been asked by my fellow-di- 
rectors to formulate a new policy for 
our firm, and am now studying 
the data with a view to doing 
this. We hope that this policy may 
be formulated and given effect 
some time during the current year.” 
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“Te design above was drawn by 
Robert Edmond Jones for The 
League of Composers production of 
Arnold Schoenberg’s Pierrot Lunaire, 


presented at the Town Hall, in 
New York, on April 16th under the 
direction of Leopold Stokowski. Mina 
Hager, soprano, and an ensemble 
from the Philadelphia Orchestra ap- 
peared in the production. Both the 
settings and the costumes were de- 
signed by Mr. Jones. Other num- 
bers on the program were two 
Russian sound films (with explana- 
tory English titles): 4dna (Alone), 
with music by Dimitri Shostakovitch ; 
and Dorvos (Circus at Uzbek), with 
music by V. Deshevov. 


Sk. E Paris stage returns the com- 
pliment paid by Sidney Howard 
with his admirable adaptation of 
René Fauchois’ Prenez garde a la 
Peinture (known to Broadway as 
The Late Christopher Bean) by pre- 
senting to French audiences Mon 
Aimée, adaptation by Charles Vildrac 
and Martial Rebe of Mr. Howard’s 
Pulitzer Prize Comedy of 1924-25, 
They Knew What They Wanted. 
Marie Reinhardt has the name part, 
played in New York by Pauline Lord 
who is now playing the leading role 
in M. Fauchois’ amusingly satiric 
drama at Henry Miller’s Theatre. 
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HERE has not been a great out- 

pouring of public sympathy for the 
financial plight of the Metropolitan 
Opera House. There has been even less 
regret among music lovers because, by 
all the laws of vitality in art, the Metro- 
politan has been dead these many years. 
In The New Republic Lee Simonson 
puts the case clearly when he says: 
“The quickest way to revive genuinely 
popular opera is to liquidate the... 
artistic bankruptcy of the Metropolitan. 
. .. Its supposed assets offer no basis for 
reorganization; they are... inseparable 
from the Metropolitan’s three greatest 
liabilities: first, the rigidly bad taste of 
Gatti-Casazza, whose complete lack of 
theatrical imagination, insensibility to 
any approach to style in mise en scéne 
and encouragement of routine stage di- 
rection according to the stalest formulas, 
have wiped out any aesthetic appeal that 
opera might have for a modern public. 
Second, the equally conventional taste 
of the Metropolitan’s directors, who 
encouraged their pet maestro to do his 
worst. ... Third, the persistent snobbery 
of the Metropolitan’s boxholders, who 
cling to their double-tiered golden 
horseshoe—which sends the three bal- 
conies of cheaper seats so high in the air 
that the public, with whom opera is still 
genuinely popular, can see it in the 
greatest continuous discomfort only by 
straining their necks, their ears and their 
eyes... . If they are willing to pay 
for the traditional privileges of an 
aristocracy endowing art, no 
one can object. But there is no reason 
why the public should supply funds 
with which to continue the pretense.” 
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Hugh Williams as Julian and Frank Vosper as Mr. 
Dulcimer in Mordaunt Shairp’s distinctive drama 
which has been drawing enthusiastic London audi- 
ences to the St. Martin’s Theatre. 


THE GREEN Bay TREE 
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London has at last relinquished a popular guest to the 
theatre of her native country where her talents are 
employed in making a moving and convincing interpreta- 
tion of a harassed wife and mother in Owen Davis’s drama 
of American domestic life, 4 Saturday Evening. 
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THE OPTIMIST ON BROADWAY 


By MORTON EUSTIS 


HE month past has witnessed an astonishing change in 

American psychology, in American thought, in what might 

be called the American attitude. No sooner did the worst 
financial crisis in our history arrive in our midst than a country 
which had been doggedly pessimistic for years became almost 
jubilantly optimistic. Its citizens rallied patriotically around its 
leader and the sternest critics of its national government and entire 
economic structure changed their tune from one of alarm and 
adverse criticism to one of praise and thanksgiving. 

Amid such an outbreak of mental and spiritual sublimation, what 
is the course for the dramatic critic to steer? Is it for him to join 
forces with his fellow countrymen; to adopt the same good humor 
and tolerance about the drama as they do about life; to echo a note 
of cheer about the theatre just for auld lang syne? Or should he 
remain stern and uncompromising; view with indignation and 
alarm any lapses from the highest dramatic standards, any minor 
defects that the layman might not discern; and sing hosannas in the 
street with Alexander Woollcott only when the drama merits it— 
and when the guardians of law and order allow it? A weighty 
decision, indeed. 

A welcome quirk of fate, however, absolved the critic from the 
necessity of making any decision now. For during an otherwise 
troublous month the drama took matters into its own hands and 
conspired to place him in a position where he could play both sides 
without offending either. Without much warning a series of plays 
slipped into New York which, for all their combined faults and 
contradictions, offered a stimulating variety of playwriting, act- 
ing and direction. Scattered through this output of dramatic wheat 
was a certain amount of chaff, it is true. But the best wheat has its 
chaff and in this day one can be tolerant and even kindly about 
the minor imperfections, mourning only the fact that economic con- 
ditions forced some of the better new plays, through no fault of their 
own, to close their doors to sincerely enthusiastic audiences. 
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Paradoxically enough, the most stimulating and exciting moments 
in the month’s theatre were afforded by a play which, though toler- 
ance were strained to the breaking point, could not be called a good 
play. Hall Johnson’s Run, Little Chillun/ told a story of the con- 
flict between a Negro Baptist church and a newly invented pagan 
cult. Its method was hackneyed and melodramatic but in two of 
the four scenes (only indirectly related to the plot) Mr. Johnson 
and his fellows recreated effectively the life of the primitive Negro 
at moments of high emotional tension. A revival meeting in a small 
Negro church in the South was so true and so stirringly expressed 
that it took the audience completely out of the theatre into the 
black belt. The same was true—although to a lesser degree—of a 
scene which depicted a religious orgy in the woods, portraying the 
creation of religious ecstasy through physical excitement. The two 
scenes were of different quality. The revival scene repeated an 
event which transpires in any primitive Negro community in the 
South; the orgy, artificial in its dramatic substance, was an imagi- 
fiative picture of what might happen if a new cult tried to drive 
out Christianity. 

Only an expert synthesis of acting, direction and choral singing 


could have brought to life on a Broadway stage such a vivid pic- 


ture of a primitive people. Credit for this must be divided between 
Mr. Johnson, playwright and choral director, his choir of actors 
and Frank Merlin, the director. Mr. Johnson proved that he has a 
sure and unaffected theatre sense; he has demonstrated before that 
he is a fine choral master. His choir added to their magnificent 
singing voices a natural restraint and a good sense of ensemble play- 
ing. Mr. Merlin exhibited a trained directorial touch, sustaining 
the rhythm throughout, grouping large masses of people and co- 
ordinating their movements in a manner which seemed absolutely 
natural though in reality it was carefully patterned. A great play 
on Mr. Johnson’s theme still remains to be written. If ever it is, 
Mr. Johnson and his fellows may be trusted to give it life and 
expression on the stage. 


It is a far cry from the mood of “Run, little chillun, run! Fo’ 
de devil’s done loose in de lan’”, as it is woven into Mr. Johnson’s 
folk play, to that of Maxwell Anderson’s Both Your Houses, which 
the Theatre Guild produced as its fourth play this year. But if 
what Mr. Anderson has to say about graft and corruption in our 
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national government is even fifty per cent true, “de devil’s” cer- 
tainly “done loose in de lan’” and the “little chillun” ought to do 
something about it. 


Mr. Anderson is merciless. He spares no one. It is his convic- 
tion that honesty in Congress is an impossible achievement and that 
the political apathy and indifference of the people to such a state of 
affairs is boundless. He approaches the end of his play on the note 
that perhaps the country has had enough of such goings on, only to 
close on a satirical “Maybe?” He is, perhaps, a little harsh in his 
judgments. There is surely room for argument as to whether every 
member of any Congressional committee would be so openly 
recreant as Mr. Anderson makes him out to be. What matters here, 
however, is that Mr. Anderson has written a taut and effective 
propaganda play, excellently characterized and containing much 
humorous and observant satire. He has let his play make its own 
argument in the terms of its characterizations and has never 
mounted the lecture platform himself to drive his point home. And 
he has characterized his rogues humorously and even kindly. They 
are not all dyed-in-the-wool villains even though their actions are 
villainous. In fact it would be hard to find a more ingratiating 
character than that of old Solomon Fitzmaurice, who makes his 
dishonesty seem a virtue by his frank and humorous, though alcho- 
holic, approach to every problem. There is little or no action in 
Both Your Houses, almost all the scene being laid in the Appropria- 
tions Committee meeting room, but the dialogue is active and is so 
fluently expressive of the characterization that the play does not 
drag. Each of Mr. Anderson’s many Congressional rogues is neatly 
played, especially the venerable reprobate impersonated by Walter 
C. Kelly. Mr. Kelly’s vaudeville training as “The Virginia 
Judge” seems to have fitted him ideally for this expert piece of 
character playing. Worthington Minor in the role of director has 
given a nicely sustained pace to Both Your Houses and he is to be 
commended on the flow of movement he infused in a play which 
might otherwise have been static. Shepperd Strudwick, a new- 
comer who reached Broadway via the route of the Summer theatres, 
gives a simple and unaffected performance in the role of the crusad- 
ing young Representative from Nevada who is Mr. Anderson’s 
mouthpiece. He seemed to lack, however, much of the fire and 
punch which the role of the earnest young swashbuckler demanded. 


It must also be noted that some of the “fire and punch” of Mr. 
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Anderson’s play failed to register with the audience because of the 
new turn of events down at Washington. In the general feeling of 
optimism and the belief that the much-touted ““New Deal” had per- 
. haps arrived in fact, the burning anger and resentment which this 
| picture of corruption would have induced at another time was 
i inevitably tempered at its first performances by the belief that per- 
i haps this corruption was a thing of the past. Mr. Anderson tells us 
, in no uncertain terms that graft and corruption will always exist in 
) Washington. Perhaps it will, but the fact that people dont want 
to think so at the moment cannot but weaken the force of the 
immediate reception of his argument. Both Your Houses is a good 
enough play to:rise above this obstacle and stand permanently on 
its own artistic feet. But any play dealing with factual events is of 
necessity somewhat influenced by the facts and the more correct its 
factual background the more emotionally effective is the play. 





If the Guild did handsomely by Mr. Anderson’s propaganda 
script the production was all the more welcome as an indication 
that the organization was still capable of the same standards of 
excellence it had shown in the past—a fact which its third play of 
the season (put on two weeks before Both Your Houses) caused 

‘pia, CTR doubt. American Dream, a trilogy of American life by 
DREAM George O’Neil, was as sloppy a production as that organization has 
sponsored in some time. Mr. O’Neil is a rising young poet and 

when the Guild announced his first play, high hopes were enter- 

| tained that another native dramatist might be uncovered who had 
| something of importance to say in American terms about American 
life. When the curtain fell on the last of the three one-act plays 
which make up American Dream, there were few who could be 
convinced that Mr. O’Neil had anything to say, much less that he 
knew how to say it in the language of the theatre. As produced by 
| the Guild, American Dream was a pointless, undramatic, unpoetic 
abstraction of surpassing tediousness. It was only after the play 

was published in book form that it was discovered that although 

4 Mr. O’Neil had not written a good play, American Dream had 
certain real values completely snuffed out in the Guild’s production. 

‘| Mr. O’Neil, it is said, conceived the idea for his trilogy after 
| | attending a cocktail party held in a venerable ancestral New Eng- 
land home. He envisaged the life that had gone before in this 
4a house—the life that had made America what it was—and seeing 
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what it had led up to, despaired that it had been worthwhile. If 
the cocktail party Mr. O’Neil attended was anything remotely simi- 
lar to the one shown in the last of the three plays, there is small 
wonder that Mr. O’Neil did despair or even that he was driven to 
writing a play. People have written plays on far flimsier pretexts. 
For the drinking party Mr. O’Neil dramatizes is one not only cal- 
culated to make a Pilgrim father turn in his grave but a full- 
fledged modern think rather seriously (with Mr. O’Neil’s hero) 
about the charms of the grave. It is an unbridled, vulgar and alto- 
gether tiresome party patronized by every brand of degenerate. The 
only decent member of the assemblage is a Communist—the rest 
varying from an effeminate pianist, two masculine women, a lecher- 
ous drunken divorcee, a drunken Harvard professor, a vulgar 
Negro poet, an elderly precieuse with her husband, a full blooded 
Indian with tom tom, to other drunken specimens. 

If this scene, pointless and distasteful though it is, had some 
satiric or dramatic value it might be forgiven, but it has none. The 
first two plays in O’Neil’s trilogy show the Pingree family in 1650 
and in 1849. Each play emphasizes the pioneering quality of one 
member of the family who rebels from the chains that bind him to 
his family and goes out to make history. The last of the Pingrees 
also rebels during the cocktail party, but he is too weak—and too 
sodden—to strike out and there is no place for him to strike out to, 
so he ends it all. From which one concludes that Mr. O’Neil 
means to point out that modern life is futile; that our Puritan fore- 
bears lived and died in vain; that something must be done about it. 
One concludes that this is what Mr. O’Neil had to say, but he 
never makes it quite clear. The three plays, though they do con- 
cern the same family and take place in the same house, have no 
unity of thought or dramatic expression, and there is very little 
drama in any of the single plays. 

A good production would have disclosed, however, that Mr. 
O’Neil has a strong feeling for the beauty of words; that there are 
poetic passages in prose which are extremely effective, and that the 
first play especially has a dramatic sense of cadence and of charac- 
terization. Such a production could not have made American 
Dream a good play, but it would have shown that Mr. O’Neil, 
given a little experience in the use of the dramatic form, may be a 
playwright to be reckoned with. The Guild’s production would 
never have led one remotely to suspect so optimistic a conclusion. 
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The Guild having demonstrated to the student of drama what a 
production can do to kill the values of a play, Katharine Cornell 
and her associates demonstrated equally effectively what a good 
production can do to heighten the values of a script, in this case 
Sidney Howard’s Alien Corn. In a mood of high intellectual 
honesty a dramatic critic might feel forced to report that Mr. 
Howard’s play, dealing with the woes of a thwarted artist in a 
small mid-Western college town, is made up of old and familiar 
clichés; that his characters are shrewd types rather than characters, 
and that the play wobbles rather badly in the last climax. All of 
which would be true, but unimportant at the moment. For Mr. 
Howard, like Miss Cornell, knows the theatre from the bottom up 
and when he resorts to tricks they are effective dramatic tricks. 


Alien Corn, in short, is “swell theatre” in the language of Broad- 
way—an acute and penetrating retelling of an old theme, dotted 
with humorous observations, accurate type characterization and 
with a keen sense of theatrical values. It is directed straightfor- 
wardly by Guthrie McClintic. To the role of the thwarted 
Viennese pianist who longs for self-expression, for escape from the 
bonds that hold her as teacher in a woman’s college, Katharine 
Cornell brings all her many talents. By the tremendous vitality she 
pours into the role, this commonplace figure in dramatic history is 
made to seem suddenly new. With the restrained intensity of her 
playing she dominates all the other characters on the stage, sets the 
mood and key for the whole play, coaxes it along fondly in its lag- 
ging moments and yet never resorts to the familiar tricks of the star 
to keep herself in the limelight. In one four-minute speech in 
which she tells the story of her life, Miss Cornell by the skill of her 
emphasis, the clarity of her diction, her variety of inflection and the 
spacing of her lines so held the audience as to leave it unaware that 
it was listening to blatant exposition—which is somewhat of a feat 
in itself. The rest of the cast gave good individual performances 
and afforded an excellent example of helpful ensemble playing. 
Siegfried Rumann, as a broken-down Viennese artist, brought the 
old war horse vividly to life in a robust and well characterized per- 
formance. Many of the academic types were skilfully played. 
Jessie Busley was excellent as the Dean’s wife, and Luther Adler 
as a neurotic instructor. Charles D. Brown gave an extremely 
amusing and well shaded interpretation of a reporter on a small 
town newspaper. Cleon Throckmorton’s realistic setting was in the 
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best traditions of the Belasco Theatre and provided an accurate 
background for the play. 


While Sidney Howard demonstrated, with Miss Cornell’s able 
assistance, what a shrewd knowledge of theatrical values he has, 
Owen Davis, who has written more plays than even he can number 
off hand, quietly tossed off another play to show that he too knows 
his theatre. When all around him dramatists are writing of high 
stimulants and laughter, Mr. Davis, undeterred, writes a modern 
version of Candida in which a typical wife and mother, frazzled 
and aged by the everyday cares of life, chooses of her own free will 
to remain with her kindly but commonplace husband and obstreper- 
ous children rather than seek the everlasting “truth and beauty” 
that a Paris salon and an old-friend lover invariably provide. Mr. 
Davis—like Mr. Howard—has nothing to say which has not been 
said many times over—though there is, to be sure, a decided ele- 
ment of surprise nowadays when a final curtain descends showing 
a wife remaining voluntarily and contentedly with her husband. 
Yet because Mr. Davis does know his theatre, 4 Saturday Night 
is a distinctly satisfactory play—unexciting and unimportant, if 
you insist, but a refreshing light comedy with enough humor 
and wisdom to hold the attention for an evening—or even a mati- 
nee. Peggy Wood, returned from her London triumph, gave a 
good straightforward performance as the distracted wife, though 
she was inclined to overact her hysterical moments. Mr. Davis’s 
‘son, Owen, played the part of the gauche but attractive suitor with 
just the right amount of gaucheness and charm, and Elizabeth 
Young, as the daughter, again demonstrated that she is a young 
actress to be reckoned with. Richard Jack, Warren McCollum and 
Robert Courtleigh, as three small youngsters, looked and acted like 
three normal boys, which is high praise for juveniles. 


It is regrettable that Arthur Hopkins’ play Conquest and his 
production of it met with so little success, for though this modern 
version of Hamlet had its faults, it was more interesting and far 
more important than the average “Broadway show”. Mr. Hopkins 
set his play in a small Connecticut town near New York where he 
recreated, in terms of big business and other modern idioms, the 
melancholy tale of the indecisive Dane. Much of the interest of 
Conquest resulted from seeing how Mr. Hopkins translated the 
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idea of Hamlet into modern terms, but it was Shakespeare’s play 
which, in the long run, killed Mr. Hopkins’ dramatic aside on the 
same subject. Had one been able to view Conquest as a drama 
unrelated to anything but itself, it might have seemed an interesting 
psychological study of a sensitive and neurotic youth tortured by his 
mother’s treachery. But Hamlet kept intruding, and its story 
seemed pallid and unimportant in the retelling. Ruination in the 
world of business is a commonplace form of revenge compared to 
destruction by the sword. And the deceit of the modern Hamlet’s 
mother—which causes her husband’s death from heart failure— 
seems such an everyday occurrence that it is impossible to ascribe 
to her the force or the guilt of the crafty poisoner. Hence the youth 
who persecutes his mother and his stepfather to their ruin, and, 
when successful, feels purged of the sin which haunts him is not a 
noble or a tragic figure. He emerges as a good deal of an interfer- 
ing youngster who would best have left well enough alone. So much 
for Hamlet in the modern idiom. Several of Mr. Hopkins’ scenes, 
however, had considerable dramatic force, notably the scene be- 
tween the tortured youth and his mother, played with dramatic 
feeling by Judith Anderson and Raymond Hackett. 


The rest of the month’s plays fall into the general category of the 
“unimportant”’—whether as successes or failures. The volatile 
Tallulah Bankhead drew a Broadway audience to Forsaking All 
Others, a light and feathery comedy by Edward Roberts and Frank 
Cavett, which proved to be too light and feathery for Miss Bank- 
head’s combined energy and charm. Donald Oenslager in the role 
of scene designer took the honors of the evening, fashioning the 
pleasantest and most colorful drawing room and speakeasy sets seen 
around Broadway for a long time. Three Cornered Moon by 
Gertrude Tonkonogy was an amusing chronicle of a mad family 
living in Brooklyn, but these “mad family” plays have to be con- 
tinuously entertaining to justify their existence, and Three Cor- 
nered Moon, despite Cecilia Loftus’ extremely amusing and well 
characterized picture of the scatter-brained head of the family, was 
only moderately funny. Our Wife by Lillian Day and Lyon Mear- 
son—a comedy of American artists living in Paris and in sin—was 
likewise not sufficiently striking although it had its occasional good 
points. 

The prevailing spirit of national good humor should forbid any 
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mention of Hangman’s Whip, an incredibly naive and unexciting 
melodrama, or of Lone Valley, a tale of a scarlet lady trying to 
find atonement in the wide-open spaces. Lone Valley, however, was 
written by the same Sophie Treadwell whose Machinal was pro- 
duced here several seasons ago. Suffice it to say that Machinal still 
lingers in memory as a stimulating evening in the theatre while 
Lone Valley is already forgotten. Run, Little Chillun/ falls into 
the same category as Machinal when looked at in relation to another 
Negro play, Loutstana, which told a story of almost identical 
pattern. 

Before lowering the curtain on the month’s drama, grateful men- 
tion must be made of the fact that Eva Le Gallienne and her Civic 
Repertory troupe, now ensconced with Alice uptown, revived Tche- 
kov’s The Cherry Orchard to alternate with Alice for four weeks. 
Miss Le Gallienne’s production and Alla Nazimova’s performance 
as Madame Ranevsky have ripened with time and Tchekov’s 
sombre masterpiece—as need not be repeated here—has already 
become timeless. 





The Pagan orgy in Hall Johnson’s Negro 
play Run, Little Chillun! as seen by the 
cut-out silhouette artist, Fred A. Mayer. 
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By ASHLEY DUKES 
| is good to be reminded now and then that theatrical real- 


ism is not only a conventional habit but an art form. Nine- 
teen plays out of twenty begin and end by making it a habit; 
and as they scurry across the stage with an air of looking for the 
screen that is their ultimate goal, we can be forgiven for sitting 
and asking ourselves how many more pieces of any consequence 
the realistic theatre will ever produce. Then comes a play like 
Mordaunt Shairp’s The Green Bay Tree, to prove that however 
dead realism may be as a conventional style, realism as a con- 
scious art form can still bring forth original writing and presenta- 
tion. It is as if in our-own day a painter of real talent set to work 
in the fashion of the early Manet; and such things are never im- 
possible. Least of all should we think them old-fashioned. 
Here is a disinterested work, meaning not only a play written 
for the stage to please the playwright, but a play without a mes- 
sage or argument, and with a moral that is only implicit in the 
movement of the tale. Its author must be a man of character, not 
to say an obstinate fellow, for he declines to yield himself to any 
of the prevailing currents of English drama and indeed seems 
happily unaware of other writers. As for new and revolutionary 
theatrical ideas, they clearly do not interest him. He sees in his 
mind’s eye the old representational or peep-show stage, rather 
beautifully furnished in harmony with the nature of his subject, 
and peopled with a few rather subtle and sensitive characters who 
are not to be recognized as actual portraits (unlike the person- 
ages of many smarter and shallower comedies) or as types for the 
elaboration of the character-actor, but quite simply as creations of 
a thoughtful fancy. This distinction will be understood by any one 
who compares the two kinds of work. The tiresome feeling of 
having actually met all the people before will hardly trouble the 
spectator of The Green Bay Tree. The result is that the piece is 
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better material for the actor and director than many a script full 
of everyday portraiture and at the same time consciously designed 
for this or that player. Instinct rather than experience seems to 
guide it through the theatrical process. 

The subject is the most dangerous that could be chosen by an 
opportunist, or by any sort of playwright except the conscious 
artist. At present the world is particularly aware (not for the 
first time in history) of the presence in its midst of men and women 
abnormal in their sex relationships. But it is no longer as willing 
as formerly to treat them as legal malefactors or even to make 
them social outcasts; and so literature and the stage are presented 
with an obvious but “unpleasant” subject that can be treated on 
every level between vulgar farce and pure tragedy. At present 
the most fashionable way of treating it is by implication and innu- 
endo, which serve well enough in the sphere of comedy. A more 
serious attempt was made in La Prisonniére, and a more satirical 
attempt in La Fleur Des Pois (otherwise “the upper crust” of 
French society), the Parisian success of this last season. Both screen 
and stage have touched the subject in Children in Uniform, and the 
English stage adaptation of that film is a serious work with passages 
of an unusual beauty. 

The author of The Green Bay Tree, though he comes closer than 
any of these to complete frankness, succeeds in never ‘mentioning 
the theme that forms the mainspring of the play’s action. Scores of 
persons doubtless see the play and quit the theatre moved and enter- 
tained but unapprehending. To their mind it is all about a rich 
and fascinating middle-aged man who adopts and brings up.a youth 
of poorer family only to see him fall in love and propose to marry; 
the elder man’s attempts to frustrate the union by luring the younger 
back to a life of luxury bring upon him the punishment of a violent 
death; and the younger man’s character being unequal to a life of 
honest toil, he is unable to seize the opportunity thus offered of 
retrieving his romance, but instead inherits the fortune left him by 
his guardian and lives wickedly and luxuriously upon it ever after. 

It may be just possible to make this interpretation of a fable that 
admittedly shows the wicked “flourishing like the green bay tree”; 
but the more sophisticated spectators of our time will see at once 
that such a plot belongs to the traditional theatre of love and jeal- 
ousy, and in fact that the kept young man, unwilling or powerless 
to free himself from the bondage of immoral environment, is a char- 
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acter possessing much in common with the heroine of all the harlot- 
plays from La Dame Aux Camélias downwards. Nevertheless the 
point should not be labored, for a real Dame Aux Camélias with 
a young man as chief character would be quite intolerable on any 
plane but that of farce. Much of the present play’s distinction con- 
sists in what is left unsaid, for the saying of it would almost cer- 
tainly break the spell of grave and shrewd observation. Just as 
normal people who love life make jokes about death, and normally 
sane people make jokes about madness, so sexually normal people in 
a theatre (happily the majority) are bound at heart to think abnor- 
mality:a subject for anecdote and nothing more. Therefore they 
must not be asked to think too explicitly about it. If the author 
of The Green Bay Tree is reticent it is certainly not from artistic 
or moral cowardice, but from an understanding of this fact. He 
runs away from nothing, least of all from an ending stern and pain- 
ful in its retribution upon the wrongdoer; but he contrives to spare 
the spectator a good deal of detail that might give occasion for 
offence and ribaldry. 

Actually the beginning and the end of the play are admirable, 
and the middle scenes to my mind are only weakened by the intro- 
duction of the young man’s fanatical father, who becomes the in- 
strument of retribution in an improbable shooting affair. The dia- 
logue achieves the style of intelligent modernity without straining. 
Milton Rosmer’s direction gives the right atmosphere, and Frank 
Vosper’s performance of the hedonist guardian is of the subtlest. 
This is one of the rare pieces that do not affront the playgoer’s 
intelligence. 

Another is Richard of Bordeaux by Gordon Daviot, though here 
the direction seems to be the important element. John Gielgud, 
finding himself at last as a leading actor, manages to shed all the 
faults of “the lead” as generally played. He brings in also a sensi- 
tive style of presentation well harmonized with the modern lan- 
guage (neither pretentious nor poetic) in which the historical 
characters express themselves. And the simplicity of the setting 
and subdued colorings of the “Motley” costumes count for much. 
I found the whole play rather lacking in drive, but the audiences 
who remember Saint Joan will like this kindred way of looking for 
the truth in history. In troubled times it is possible to find mod- 
ern parallels in every tale of English monarchy, just as Abraham 
Lincoln found a natural parallel with the task of Wilson and the 
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makers of the treaty of Versailles. I confess to preferring the ap- 
proach of Robert Sherwood as practised in The Road to Rome. 
But Richard of Bordeaux will now have a London run longer than 
any yet enjoyed by Shakespeare’s Richard the Second, a play con- 
cerned with the poetics of the same Richard’s character rather than 
with the truth of history or any lessons to be drawn from it. I 
came out of the theatre with a strong reaction against ethics, re- 
finement, subdued coloring and so forth; but well aware of having 
seen a lovely performance by Gwen Ffrangcon-Davies and a pro- 
duction that aims high. 

Terence Gray announces that the Festival Theatre, Cambridge, 
will cease to be under his direction after the end of the present 
season, and the “company of disinterested persons” on whose be- 
half he has managed it for a number of years will presumably be 
dissolved. Although a good many people in London have never 
heard of the Festival, this event is a real misfortune for the English 
stage. There are not so many disinterested persons in the theatre 
that we can afford to lose a single one of them. Nor is it desirable 
that the only alternative to the large-scale professional theatre in 
the large city should be the little theatre or company run by non- 
professional players. Between these two extremes there should be 
an increasing number of professional little theatres where play- 
wrights, directors and actors who are not bent on making an im- 
mediate name or fortune can serve an apprenticeship. And among 
these in turn there should be several little theatres, in university 
towns for choice, where original theatre experiment is possible. 
That again implies patronage and a certain financial freedom, for 
theatre experiment is costly in scene and lighting, not to speak of 
architecture. Cambridge has had such patronage for years, thanks 
to the owners of the Festival. Admittedly their theatre has repre- 
sented for these years the left wing of the theatre movement in 
Europe. What is not so generally realized is the service it has 
done to drama. On its stage, within a few months, I have seen 
plays by Aeschylus, Aristophanes, Shakespeare, Jonson, Dekker, 
Ibsen, Strindberg, Shaw, Wilde, O’Neill, Kaiser, Toller, Lenor- 
mand. The younger writers of all countries have not been neg- 
lected. The art of the theatre loses much when such an enterprise 
is allowed to die. 

And meanwhile there is no possibility that the work begun in 
Cambridge can be continued in London, for no West End play- 
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house without complete rebuilding could be adapted to the same 
theatrical ends. —Twenty years ago the theatre pioneers like Gran- 
ville-Barker could make shift with the old playhouses and did so 
very well, thanks to the simple requirements of their dramatic 
material and the predominance of the “play of ideas”. That 
time is past, and the producers who have been trying in the last 
few years to follow in Granville-Barker’s footsteps by producing 
drama alone have misjudged the trend of theatrical development. 
Only the old-fashioned manager will now clamor all the time for 
“plays, plays, plays” and sometimes congratulate himself on getting 
them. The new-fashioned manager will think of policy and the 
art of presentation—which does not mean that he will have any less 
respect for drama when it comes to rehearsal. Several of them 
must now be waiting their opportunity, as golden surely as any that 
the English theatre has ever offered. 

Meanwhile it will be interesting to know where, if anywhere, the 
theatre men of Germany propose to emigrate. A number of them, 
and Reinhardt especially, foresaw the present emergency and began 
to internationalize their activities some years ago. ‘That in itself 
will make them now unwelcome at home, and a German theatre 
that has long since ceased to perform Wedekind and now solemnly 
forbids the venerable Shaw is no place for young artists. All 
reports go to show that the theatre as well as politics is at the end 
of a period and the beginning of the next. The “post-war” phase 
is ended, and with it many things and many reputations. The in- 
fluence of the new dictatorships upon thought should soon be evi- 
dent in the theatre—and not only in Russia but in Italy and Ger- 
many, and perhaps in England too where dictatorships are bound 
to be veiled by democratic formulas. And I imagine that the eco- 
nomic intellectual crisis of Europe’s stage, which now seems 
intolerable to the spectator at close quarters, may be in effect rather 
like a currency crisis that closes the banks for a while and reduces 
citizens to a helpless scramble for small change, encouraging 
through very extremity the belief that the worst is now over. 
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By MEYER LEVIN 


O writer in these times can have remained untouched by 

the assertion that plays and stories should deal with the 

“social themes” made sharply evident by the depression. 
The playwright who has memories of early struggles in poverty, 
the playwright who works through a general human sympathy 
rather than the completely introspective sympathy of a Noel 
Coward, is like to come quickly to focus upon the extraordinary 
troubles of our economic system. So we have Maxwell Anderson, 
Elmer Rice, John Howard Lawson writing social-minded plays. 

The young writer who may already have written three or four 
things but who has yet to see his first production is more likely to 
adopt the “proletarian” point of view, for in the current crisis the 
unestablished artist is the first to feel the tightening of purse string; 
his life, in the best of times commercially precarious, is projected 
into the most miserable ways. As the artist impulse is generally to 
the left, he is very soon active in that direction. 

Now suppose a writer, established or unknown, a resident of the 
Algonquin or a just-evicted tenant of Paradise Alley, has come to 
the conclusion that he must use his talent as an active force for the 
amelioration of present conditions. Is his work to be propaganda, 
or art? Can it be both? 
~ The contention of the radical groups is that highest art is pro- 
duced only when the creator imposes upon his work the stringent 
forms of propaganda. They point to religious art as an example of 
propaganda perhaps not so worthy as their own, but illustrative of 
the truth that an artist, having the subject and manner of his work 
dictated from without—whether in nativity play or in church fresco 
—proceeds happily within the imposed limitations to create a great 
masterpiece. Therefore a group of playwrights told to compose a 
drama about Tom Mooney, given not only a definite story but a 
viewpoint from which they must not depart, can find within the 
frame and dictated content of the composition sufficient room for 
individual variations in the resulting works of art. The radical 
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groups assert that there can be no art which is not propaganda. 

Opposing this is the classic argument that the artist must be 
utterly free in choice and treatment of his material. There can be 
no art which is completely propaganda. 

In such a discussion the distinction between art plays and propa- 
ganda plays is not in the final worth of the plays either as art or as 
propaganda, but rather in the intention of the writer at the time of 
the work’s conception. Was he interested first in writing a good 
play, or in writing a play that would affect some cause? A play 
that would be something, or a play that would do something? 

Consider this group: Uncle Tom’s Cabin, Gods of the Lightning, 
Precedent, Merry Go Round, 1931, We, the People. Each of these 
plays is written to expose a specific injustice, or set of wrongs, with 
the intention of rousing public fervor toward corrective action. 

Consider another group of plays, equally varied in worth but 
likewise grouped under a common factor—the intention of the play- 
wright: Potters Field, The Hairy Ape, What Price Glory, The 
Adding Machine, Machinal. 

Here are plays directed sometimes against the same wrongs 
assailed in the first group. Yet, because their primary impulse is 
toward art rather than toward propaganda, we would not at once 
characterize them as plays of social theme. We would say first of 
The Hairy Ape and The Adding Machine that they were expres- 
sionistic, not that they revealed combatively a prevailing class- 
wrong. The form rather than the content absorbs us. Whether or 
not we believe any of these plays has attained the stature of a work 
of art, is another matter, and irrelevant at this point. 


The distinction between art and propaganda is inherent in the 
artist’s moment of conception. The driving power behind his writ- 
ing is either a sense of beauty, or a sense of wrong that must be 
made manifest. At once we ask for the combination. The great 
proletarian writer must be one whose sense of beauty is a sense of 
justice, whose instinctive form is a form of protest. But have we 
any indication of a form that is the natural American embodiment 
of protest? Germany reacted to Hauptmann’s Weavers, to Toller’s 
Masse-Mensch, a succession of dramatists have been able to set the 
Irish press aflame; and even the English were sometimes excited 
about what Shaw had to say. The reaction of a broad American 
public is the only measure for determining our native propaganda- 
play. The artist who writes plays of protest in which America 
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hears its own voice speaking will surely find a vast public respons- 
ive to his plays, a public accepting those plays as works of art, of 
beauty. Or, the artist who touches America’s true sore spots will 
raise such a clamorous opposition as to know himself a vital Ameri- 
can playwright. 

But is the fictive drama the writer’s proper weapon of propa- 
gandar Why can’t he come out in plain speaking and name the 
things to which he objects, and save his plays for purposes of art? 
Shaw’s prefaces say more for his causes than do his plays. Zola, 
aflame with the injustice of the Dreyfuss decision, set out to use his 
powers as a writer in defense of Dreyfuss; he produced, not a play, 
but a documentary review of the case, J “Accuse,; and that was a 
piece of writing that found immediate, violent public response. A 
few years later Zola fictionized the Dreyfuss case in a novel that 
was not regarded as one of his best works. 

Of the direct propaganda plays listed above, Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
is the only one that found a large public. We find it droll today. 
We feel that its “story-value” held its audiences. —Twenty years ago 
Upton Sinclair decided to conduct a series of reforms through the 
medium of drama; he found no theatres available, but published 
Plays of Protest, vowing, in the preface, that he would not rest 
until he had made America listen. And the stuffed pigeons in 
Plays of Protest are almost as droll as the stuffed angels and Little 
Evas in Uncle Tom’s Cabin. Now, we have men passionate for 
liberty, who, encountering such atrocities as the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case, set out to write plays to expose their social injustice. 


Writers seeking to fictionize specific instances of injustice are not 
often successful in producing either an effective weapon or an 
effective work of art. Such works are usually grown out of events 
rather than out of humanity. The charges to be made are in them- 
selves so exciting that the writer, in stating them, finds his creative 
joy, his catharsis. But he ignores the deepest wells of his art. He 
makes heroes of people instead of making people of heroes; he uses 
apparent, public motivations for their behavior instead of seeking, 
as an artist, for deeper implications within them. 

Two plays of this season illustrate the fallacies into which the 
propaganda play written in terms of ordinary stage realism may 
fall. Success Story, a play of social theme produced by the Group 
Theatre, started out very well. Throughout the first act the char- 
acters were felt as people, the little extraneous things they did and 
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said seemed to project far back, to hook up with things never 
brought onto the stage; the spectator felt he had been present at the 
growth from childhood of the radical little clerk and the stenogra- 
pher who loved him. But during the last two acts the playwright, 
striving continuously to denounce money-lust and the system that 
develops it, lost himself in screeches, pistol-wavings, fulminations, 
saying over and over the things that had been so well implied in 
his first act. This play is a good illustration of what happens to 
the bourgeois—if you please—writer when he goes proletarian. For 
so long as Lawson wrote in terms of a writer alone with his char- 
acters, his work had what he sought: a social theme. As long as his 
people seemed individuals, they carried the whole implication of 
their types, their classes. But when the nervous clerk became a 
tyro of the advertising business, a neurotic, eccentric individual to 
the author, he became a stock-type to the audience, a factory-made 
fiction, a being off the shelves. What happened? The playwright 
stopped writing through his characters in order to write about 
something. 

We, the People suffered sporadically from the same ill, although 
it came closest of any recent work to being a completely acceptable 
play of protest, and this was proven by the strong response the per- 
formances received from some sections of the public in spite of the 
generally unfavorable reviews. Mr. Rice started with two charac- 
ters, a nice school-teacher and her bank-clerk sweetheart, who 
couldn’t get married because their earnings had to go to help their 
families. The most touching, typical, and yet personal scenes in 
the play were those in which this theme was simply carried for- 
ward. The moment when the girl, about to leave his room, waited 
for him to see if there was anyone in the hall, their few embar- 
rassed words about the weather to cover this moment of waiting, 
their loss in that moment of all the beauty and elation of being 
together, made the point of the play more strongly than ten riot 
scenes. For that was a moment within the experience of the mid- 
dle-class American audience. Suppose the play had dealt almost 
entirely with that development. Suppose it showed the love between 
those two people gradually strangled, mired, killed by the drawn- 
out courtship, the subterfuge, the debasement imposed upon them 
by polite poverty. Would it then be a “propaganda play”? Or 
did it have to contain the made case of judicial murder, which, 
though certainly well precedented, had the effect of “fighting” the 
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audience into acceptance; they had to say over and over to them- 
selves, ‘such things happen every day”, whereas in the love-story 
theme very many of them might simply have felt, “that happened 
to me”. 

It might be argued that the skilful playwright, by introducing 
one theme within the direct experience of the audience, caused 
them to carry over their feeling of participation to the more vio- 
lent themes, caused them to feel that their own brother was being 
sentenced to hang for a framed-up crime. And it may be that the 
lack of complete public acceptance of We, the People was due to 
the play’s tremendous impact, to the “Russian” overflood of realistic 
suffering, for which American audiences are said not to have 
enough stomach. The direct appeal to the audience, a device typi- 
cal of the Russian proletarian play, proved universally effective in 
We, the People, setting the spectators into violent feeling, either of 
agreement or disagreement. But the play as a whole did not make 
the impression of essential rightness to be had from a work of art; 
it was felt more as calculated propaganda. It seems to me that the 
proletarian propaganda theatre that is to be successful both as an 
art form and in its stimulation of a mass audience can be created 
realistically only by writers who have grown through the prole- 
tariat, who have never felt or known another kind of art as genuine 
within themselves, who have never desired to say anything but that 
which they are about to say. O’Casey’s plays are an example of 
such writing. His characters are not observed, but lived with. 


If a writer has not the background for this realism, he must 
resort to poetic realism, to style, and formal pattern. The expres- 
sionist movement, when in its ascendance, therefore seemed about 
to produce an American rhythm. For such a style becomes a 
foundation prop to the play, supplying the writer with a unifying 
rhythm, enlarging his art with the aura of poetry and music. Thus 
American playwrights whose first approach to the social theme was 
through the channels of expressionism, came nearest to their desired 
goal. Caught up in the rhythm, spurred with genuine enthusiasm 
for the form and content of expressionism, they were carried 
toward art as well as propaganda. Rice’s Adding Machine, Law- 
son’s far weaker Processional, made people excitedly believe that 
great and beautiful plays were to come in this mode. What the 
writers “had to say” then was largely the same as what they “had 
to say” in their plays of this season. The art form compelled a 
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reverberation, supplied suggestions of depth and vista lacking in 
the realistic play. Perhaps those suggestions were false. 

But in one sense stylization overcomes an American resistance to 
propaganda that has stood against the realistic plays of this season. 
Americans are bred with an extreme reverence for something called 
“fair play”. We may not know what it means. It consists of feel- 
ing that a big boy shall not beat a little boy, and that nevertheless 
the little boy shall not put a knife in the back of the big boy who 
has beaten him. We are idealists, sentimentalists in war. 

The stylized play attains “fairness” by avoiding the naming of 
realities. The opponents are never presented as humans; opposi- 
tion is a formalized concept, capitalist in a high hat. The big boy 
is not represented in the flesh and blood of realism, but rather as a 
sort of snow-man who may be pelted with impunity by the well- 
behaved prize pupils of the proletarian model school. By “playing 
the game” called satire the playwright is permitted to knock over 
the high hat. Therefore expressionist plays like The Hairy Ape 
and The Adding Machine aroused no feeling of outraged fairness 
in the American mind. So, also, when ideas of social revolution 
are translated into poetic forms of dance or, pageant, we immedi- 
ately accept the governing rhythm as a condition that precludes the 
need for the “fairness” we demand in realistic presentation. 

On the other hand, when plays like Gods of the Lightning, 
Precedent, We, the People, present the same social argument on the 
realistic stage, America feels obscurely insulted. Merry-Go-Round 
was perhaps the best example of such a play arousing the intellect- 
ual resentment of even a sympathetic spectator. “The cards are too 
well stacked” is a common reaction. Our inbred sense of “fair 
play” is outraged. We want the villain to “get an even break”. 

The writer of an American protest play must avoid formulae not 
inherent in the American mind. As an artist he must avoid exter- 
nally imposed themes. To set out with the mere purpose of pro- 
test, to select one outrage or another: the Scottsboro case, corrupt 
Congressmen, rent strikes, invisible censorship, the Bonus Army, 
then to find the people and setting for “showing up this outrage”, 
and then to write a play, cannot be a natural procedure. 

But if among the characters that grow within an author’s mind 
there are people who have suffered any of these outrages, if among 
them he finds one who is expressive of a typical rent strike or of a 
case of racial discrimination, he has a work to write that may 
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become a proletarian work, or a work otherwise of social signifi- 
cance. The broader and simpler the play’s human base, the more 
surely it will be a true and effective work of protest. For it is true 
that no writer, unless he be entirely absorbed in aesthetics, can 
remain aloof from his times. His own thoughts, his own problems 
must necessarily lead him toward the treatment of themes of a 
social nature, as those are the dominant, living questions of our 
time. But the writer must keep himself from joining a race to a 
popularly cried goal, even if that goal be the creation of “prole- 
tarian” literature. He must keep his own pace, go his own way; 
the more truly he is of the people, the more closely will that pace 
and that way be with the mass of the people. 

Writers are artists before anything else, and their work is with 
the elements of beauty rather than of politics. The cry for justice, 
in times of widespread horror, becomes the only universal cry; then 
it is the writer’s one utterance, for it would be difficult for him to 
tell love-stories, and stories of mother-fixations and jealousies and 
tangled impulses, when a more general, more immediately crucial 
problem draws him into his generation. But his utterance must 
arise from within him, and not in trivial obedience to some leader’s 
trumpet; it must arise through a full-hearted sense of one-ness with 
all the people, whose trouble, living within him, becomes his 
instrument and his voice. 





A cut-out silhouette by Fred A. Mayer of a 
scene from the drama, Yoshe Kalb, at the Yid- 
dish Art Theatre with Maurice Schwartz. 
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THEATRE MUSEUMS AND 
THEIR USES 


By DOROTHY NEVILE LEES 


The author of this article suggests that in order to co-ordinate 
the world’s theatre material and make it of greater use to artists 
and students, some magazine invite its readers to contribute notes 
respecting collections, large or small, public or private, known to 
them. THEATRE Arts MonTHLY herewith invites its readers to 
make such contribution, with the intention, either directly, or through 
the National Theatre Conference (already at work in this field) of 
collating all available information and eventually publishing a hand- 
book of the subject. Miss Lees limits her material to theatre mu- 
seums. So much of the collector’s material about the theatre, how- 
ever, is library material (books, prints, programs, photographs) that 
it would be unwise in such a handbook to separate theatre collec- 
tions in libraries from theatre museums. The information, therefore, 
should include theatre museums, theatre libraries or collections in 
public, private and university libraries, and everything related to the 
history and practice of the theatre.—Editor’s Note. 


te HEN a human institution is as vivid, as glamorous, 
as multi-coloured and multi-faceted, as this thing we 
call ‘the Theatre’; when it is bound up with the 
religions and the romance of mighty peoples, with Gods, with 
courts, with the fall of kings and the struggles of the human soul; 
when its plays belong to the most inspired literature of the world, 
when its buildings are among the great examples of Western archi- 
tecture; when its practice carries over into the fields of music and 
the graphic arts; then why, one may ask, are the records of this 
extraordinary and stirring institution so meagre? Why among the 
innumerable museums of the world is there not one that even 
vaguely reflects the glories and the arts of the stage?” 
That question, put by Sheldon Cheney, might well occupy the 
attention more than it does. 
In a day when theatre endeavour is active in many directions; 
when books on its every aspect and period pour from the presses; 
when artists and historians seek after facts and dates, after stand- 
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THE New THEATRE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM IN ROME 


Rarely does a collection of value to theatre scholars find a 
home well adapted to its needs and at the same time a 
building of historic meaning, beauty and _ distinction. 
Romans are fortunate in having the Palazzo Burcardo to 
house the theatre treasures of their city. 
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THE New THEATRE LIBRARY AND MUSEUM IN ROME 


The interior of the Palazzo Burcardo provides not only a 
beautiful setting for books and exhibits but plentiful light, 
spacious rooms and corridors, show cases of tasteful design 
and maximum effect, chairs and tables that allow the 
theatre student to work in comfort. 
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THEATRE MUSEUMS 


ards of comparison, perspective, the sense of relation, of direction, 
the theatre museum has an important function to fulfill. To those 
striving to discover and formulate the laws governing the art in 
accord with the slogan, often repeated in The Mask, “After the 
practice the theory”, every record illustrating the practice of many 
centuries in many lands will aid towards the deduction of that 
theory and the formulation of those laws upon which future prac- 
tice may be based. 


Yet such theatre museums as exist are too often fragmentary, sec- 
tional, limited; disconnected dead items from a vital whole rather 
than comprehensive perspective views of the theatre through the 
ages. One has only to talk to the men and women in charge of 
existing museums to realize how hampered many of them are and 
how eager to develop and round out their institutions. When com- 
pared to the immensity of the subject, these theatre museums, 
though rich in individual interest, are limited in the ground they 
cover, often inadequate as to equipment for aiding the student, lack- 
ing in comprehensive and illuminating chronological arrangement, 
and sometimes without any developed system of cataloguing and 
cross-indexing. 

Their fields and their methods, moreover, vary so greatly that one 
seldom knows where to turn to find even the material that is avail- 
able in them. It would be a valuable service to the student and 
theatre lover if some theatre organization or magazine could invite 
its readers and members to contribute any information they have 
respecting any collection, large or small, public or private, with 
notes as to the kinds of objects it contains, the ground it covers, its 
methods of procedure. This information, sifted and co-ordinated, 
might result in a really comprehensive and workable record. Mean- 
while, it is interesting to note along what lines progress has already 
been made and where and how theatre museums are finding their 
deserved place in the sun. 


In America, naturally enough, theatre museums are in their 
infancy, though a number of valuable book and print collections 
are to be found in the leading libraries. The Folger Shakespeare 
Library in Washington contains not only 75,000 volumes, the 
largest and most distinguished collection relating to Shakespeare in 
the world, but prints, pictures, photographs and memorabilia of all 
kinds, as well as an auditorium which is a reproduction of an 
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Elizabethan theatre. The Dramatic Museum at Columbia Uni- 
versity is the nucleus of an excellent collection containing many 
photographs and prints, an excellent series of models of historic 
theatres and the beginnings of a comprehensive collection of masks 
and marionettes. It is, however, not easily accessible to the general 
public and is comparatively small. 


Most of the theatre collections in America are to be found in 
libraries, such as the Theatre Collection in the Harvard Library, 
the Allen A. Brown Collection in the Boston Public Library, and 
the large and varied collections of books, photographs, prints, 
prompt books, etc. in the New York Public Library. 


In Europe on the other hand, certain theatre museums are old, 
established institutions with invaluable material collected slowly 
over many years. The Theatre Museum in Munich has a building 
of its own and is arranged to show the evolution of stage building 
and decoration in Germany and other countries by means of 
models, prints and other exhibits. Rooms are also given over to 
models and prints by contemporary workers in the theatre. Yet, 
when visited in 1928, it lacked even a printed catalogue or hand- 
book to serve as guide. 

The Opera in Paris has a museum of its own, a rich depository 
of French stage material dating from the introduction of opera and 
picture-staging from Italy. It contains interesting models of early 
Paris theatres and original paintings and scenographers’ sketches, 
almost exclusively French. ‘The archives of the adjoining Opera 
Library also appear to be inexhaustibly rich in original drawings, 
prints and costume designs, besides preserving many stage proper- 
ties and mementoes of the great figures of the stage. Yet, despite 
their interest, both collections present but a fragment of what a true 
theatre museum should be. Could they be combined with the col- 
lection of the Comedie Frangaise, and with the items preserved in 
the Carnavalet Museum, the resultant whole would constitute a 
treasure house of records and relics of the French stage. At pres- 
ent the most workable collection in Paris, as is so often the case, is 
in a library, the Rondel Collection in the Bibliothéque de l’Arsénal. 
In Paris also, as in London and Vienna, the National Library con- 
tains a mass of invaluable, though not yet completely organized, 
material. 

In London, besides the books, prints and manuscripts relating 
to the theatre in the British Museum, the Victoria and Albert 
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ITALIAN THEATRE FIGURES 


Every theatre museum, wherever it may be established, may 
well take an especial pride in collecting items that are closely 
associated with the theatre-past of its own region. The Palazzo 
Burcardo gives shelter to these charming figurines, from a col- 
lection of more than a hundred illustrative of old masks and 
types of the Italian Theatre. 
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17TH CENTURY 


FRONTISPIECE 


Out of an old book 
that should whet 
the appetite of any 
theatre library, 
Paul Scarron’s 
“Comical Ro- 
mance’, London 
(1676), comes an 
amusing depiction 
of life among the 
strolling players 
lok ae of its time. (From 
mple ay " ., the Maggs collec- 
a ee sCsétion, London). 
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A VENETIAN 


THEATRE TICKET, 


18tH CENTURY 


Frequently a _ theatre 
detail out of the past 
will do more to re- 
create the atmosphere 
of its own time than 
much scholarly writ- 
ing. For example, this 
illustrated theatre 
ticket which is from 
the collection of the 
Museo Civico Correr 
in Venice. 
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A 
JAPANESE 
AcTor-PRINT 
IN 


BERLIN 


Theatre collecting 
knows no national 
boundaries. Eng- 
land’s greatest 
playwright is hon- 
ored by important 
Shakespeare libra- 
ries in Japan, Ger- 
many, the United 
States. It is not 
surprising, there- 
fore, to find in the 
Berlin Kunstge- 
werbemuseum this 
fine actor-print of 
Onoue Matsusuke 
as a fire-spirit, one 
of the countless 
number of prints 
made by Japanese 
artists depicting 
actors in their 
most famous roles. 
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| THEATRE MUSEUMS 


Museum has many objects of theatrical interest, including stage 
models (among them a working model of Drury Lane stage as it 
was about 1830-1850), original designs for stage settings and cos- 
tumes, engravings, posters, portraits, views and architectural draw- 
ings of theatres, a catalogue of which is in preparation. 


The principal part of its theatre section, however, consists of the 
‘ Gabrielle Enthoven Collection* which Mrs. Enthoven made and 
gave to the Museum in 1924. It contains about 90,000 playbills, 
20,000 prints and illustrations and 10,000 printed texts to which 
have lately been added 150 Drury Lane prompt copies of 18th 
Century plays. A complete catalogue is being formed in chrono- 
logical order, and so excellent is the system on which this collection 
is arranged that it seems well worth describing in some detail. 


In addition to the catalogue, the engravings are all card-indexed 
according to names of actors, and cross-referenced according to 
plays and the printed texts in the same way; the names of the plays 
cross-indexed by authors. All the playbills, prints and illustrations 
are mounted separately so as to preserve them. The programs are 
placed in boxes according to theatres and years. Each playbill is 
accompanied by any matter procurable relating to that date, such 
as press cuttings of criticisms, prints of scenes and of players in 
their parts as shown on that particular bill. Printed texts of the 
plays from editions published as nearly as possible on the date of 
the first production of each play are added. 


A very enterprising and active theatre museum is to be found as 
far afield as Japan, where the Tsubouchi Memorial Theatre 
Museum at Waseda University, Tokyo, opened in October 1928. 
The building, modeled architecturally after the old Fortune Play- 
house, cost some 160,000 yen. The necessary funds were collectec 
to honor the seventieth year of Professor Tsubouchi, translator of 
all Shakespeare’s works into Japanese and a scholar whose interest 
in the drama and dramatic reform has extended, undiminished, 
over nearly fifty years. This museum is planned not only to 
illustrate and record the history of a thousand years of Japanese 
dramatic art, but also to serve as “a storehouse of literature, pic- 
tures and objects relating to drama gathered from all quarters of 
the world for comparative study and the acquisition of first hand 
knowledge for those interested in drama”. The museum already 
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1 For the facts relating to this collection I am indebted to Mrs. Gabrielle Enthoven, O.B.E., 
who kindly supplied details of her system. 
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possesses an extensive library of books on drama: 15,000 volumes 
written in Japanese or Chinese; 5,000 in European languages rela- 
tive to Shakespeare; 1,000 European books collected by Professor 
Tsubouchi; some 30,000 color-books depicting theatrical subjects, 
and over 200 objects connected with dramatic art. 

Italy, the seed bed of the European theatre, also has its historic 
repositories of theatre material. For instance the Museum of the 
famous Scala Opera House in Milan is rich in mementoes illustra- 
tive of the long history of that theatre. It contains notable items 
in the field of the Greek and Roman theatre, interesting documents 
relative to the Commedia dell’ Arte, the Italian Court theatres, and 
their operatic successors. A section is devoted to musical instru- 
ments and records and mementoes of composers, while the sceno- 
graphic section offers a splendid series of original drawings and 
prints of such scenic artists as the Bibienas, the Parigi, Piranesi, the 
Galliari and many more. Yet, though attractively arranged, the 
museum as a whole lacks such historical coordination as enables the 
student to put his available time to the best use. 

In addition to such outstanding collections there are, of course, 
not only other specialised theatre museums, but also groups or sec- 
tions in many great galleries and libraries of Europe and America. 
The Rijks Museum in Leyden has, for instance, a fine collection of 
Javanese marionettes, as have also the British Museum and the 
Ethnographical Museum in Berlin. The National Library and the 
“Albertina” in Vienna contain treasures for the student of 17th to 
19th Century stage decoration; while Venice, Florence, Bologna, 
Naples, Salzburg, Barcelona and many other cities both in Europe 
and America have much to offer in public and private collections, 
in the archives of theatres, theatre-clubs and academies, the 
memorial houses of great theatre figures (Goldoni, for instance, or 
Goethe), the university libraries, the print-rooms of galleries, and 
the homes of individual actors, scholars and collectors. Few of 
these individual collections are, however, known to the individual 
student; many are scattered, hidden away, hard to locate, and, when 
found, are not only incomplete as theatre museums in the broadest 
sense, but inadequately catalogued and indexed. 

An interesting example, however, of a new theatre museum start- 
ing from a sound basis with intelligent plans for expansion is that 
recently established in Rome in the finely-restored Palazzo Bur- 
cardo in the Via del Sudario. Although the palace itself is too 
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The actress-dramatist, author of Fashion, as painted by John 
James Audubon. This portrait, which. should belong to a 
theatre museum, was once part of the Thomas B. Clarke col- 
lection. It was sold at auction in the American Art—Anderson 
Galleries of New York over a year ago. 
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CHINESE ToMB FIGURES 


A dancer with musicians and (below) a group of girl 
musicians of the T’ang period, little sculptures out of r 
China’s past used to decorate the tombs of ancestors. Now 

in the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, these 

clay figures bear witness to the interest in the dramatic 

arts which characterized an ancient civilization. 
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small to allow of much future expansion, it adjoins the Teatro 
Argentina, and should this, as is anticipated, eventually become the 
centre of the Ente Nazionale of the Italian Theatre, the Museum 
could then find ample additional accommodation in the spacious 
quarters thus afforded. 

This new museum contains, as a nucleus, the collections of two 
ardent students of things dramatic and theatrical: Luigi Rasi 
(1852-1922), who, after years as an actor, devoted himself to the 
Directorship of the Florentine Scuola di Recittazione, to his writ- 
ings (especially those valuable volumes of lives of the Comict 
Italiani past and present), and to the assembling of that theatre col- 
lection which was his absorbing passion; Cesare Levi (1873-1926), 
dramatic critic of a Florentine paper and untiring writer, translator 
and editor of theatre works, who also built up a fine library, spend- 
ing his life between this and the theatre he so deeply loved. 

The two collections together comprise thousands of books and 
brochures (the Levi collection alone numbered from 15,000 to 
20,000 works in Italian, Spanish, French and German) ; more than 
3,000 autographs and as many prints; and costumes, figurines, 
mss., medals, masks, scenic designs, and other exhibits of all kinds 
illustrating the history of the theatre from the days of the old Ital- 
ian actors and writers—the Andreini, Flaminio Scala, Perucci, 
Barbieri, Gherardi and many others—through succeeding periods 
and in other lands to modern times. 

The Rome Museum, rich as it is, is not content to remain static. 
It aims to add to its library not only what is yet lacking in old books 
and records, but also everything published in modern times by 
writers of all nationalities, on technical, historical or theoretic aspects 
of the theatre. It is also hoped to gather in the theatre portions of 
the Ruffo, Pagliara and Boutet libraries, at present, as Signor 
Silvio D’Amico recently pointed out, hidden away in the Institute 
of Archaeology and History in the Palazzo Venezia. Donations and 
bequests will doubtless follow from families which have inherited 
the collections of prominent actors or scholars, while architects, 
scenographers and others now at work in the theatre might gladly 
contribute models or sets of plans after these had served their pur- 
pose, for preservation in a national theatre library and museum. 


May it not be hoped that such concentration will be carried yet 
further? How helpful it would be for students, for instance, if the 
many scattered items in government museums could flow into one 
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magnificent collection. If, instead of a group of Goldoni relics in 
one city, a few Peruzzi or Scamozzi designs for scenes or theatres 
in another, and so on, these could be assembled, coordinated, in one 
superb national collection commemorating, illustrating and record- 
ing the history and achievements of the Italian Theatre . . . that 
theatre which gave the world, among much else, the Sacre Rappre- 
sentaziont, the Commedia dell’ Arte, the Pastoral Drama; which has 
produced great actors, architects, scenographers; which was build- 
ing princely theatres when in other lands performances were still 
being given in tennis courts or tavern yards. 

What has been done and what is planned for the Rome Museum 
might surely be applicable in other lands. With this in view a few 
suggestions are here offered, very modestly, to those who might 
make some effectual move, take some effective action, in the matter. 
Let no one imagine, however, that I write save with the utmost 
diffidence. So insistently, indeed, has modesty been inculcated in 
me during years of working, metaphorically, behind the scenes and 
in the coultsses while my betters, as became them, took the stage, 
that I should hesitate before saying boo even to a property goose, 
let alone a living expert; yet observations formulated after practice 
and experience, even by the obscure, may not be wholly negligible; 
and should these arouse discussion and prompt some corporate ac- 
tion, it would surely be so much to the good. 

First, then, as I have already said, the initial step would be the 
locating of existing collections and the making of as complete and 
comprehensive a list as possible. The next consideration would be 
how to derive the most value in the most direct way from each. 
Here arises the question of ample and intelligent catalogues and 
indexes, which would serve, by revealing as fully as is practicable 
what each collection contains, both to draw the student from afar 
and to facilitate his studies on the spot. 

This seems especially important since, as noted above, some of 
the most conspicuous collections lack either definite chronological 
or group arrangement, or catalogues and indexes to enable the stu- 
dent to locate what he requires or gauge the sum of the material 
at his disposal. And how fine a contribution to theatre study and 
research would be an orderly, complete index of each collection, 
a subject index crossed and re-crossed, to illumine research, guide 
endeavour and save time! 

Efficient bands of experts, salaried or voluntary, continually at 
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it, would by degrees get this done, and future students would cer- 
tainly rise up and call them blessed. Or, were such employment 
not feasible, and voluntary workers did not offer, might not the 
students themselves be turned to cooperative use; each one required 
to contribute a certain number of cross-index cards on the subject 
of his own study, as a contribution to the system, and as compen- 
sation for his own privilege in using the libraries and museums? 
This might, indeed, prove a somewhat haphazard method, but at 
least it would be a step in a right direction, since each would open 
up a little trail of references on some special subject, and so im- 
prove the card indexes of the theatre collections. 

Moreover, might there not then arise some kind of central bureau 
or exchange where duplicate copies of such indexed records could 
be forwarded, mimeographed or printed, and redistributed to all 
other collections, which would each subscribe for the purpose? 
Thus a student would, in visiting any one theatre museum, find on 
file lists of the contents of other collections, and know whether, for 
his own researches, he had best resort to London, Paris, Rome, 
Vienna or New York. 

After the locating and cataloguing comes the question of the 
actual collections; how they could be rendered more comprehen- 
sive, less scattered; whether it would be possible that fragmentary 
groups and sections should be centralized in really comprehensive 
national museums somewhat along the lines planned in Rome. 
There might be a steady flow from minor or scattered collections 
for the enrichment and completion of some which would really be 
worth while. All theatre material in each land might thus con- 
verge towards some great national collection and there, intelligently 
coordinated, exhaustively indexed, subjected to rigorous tests of 
valuation and elimination, might lead to fine and fruitful results. 

From each national centre in turn the surplus resulting from 
comparison, selection and elimination might then flow out again 
to lesser centres and furnish and fructify these. Thus, while all 
would in due course flow into national museums, all would not re- 
main there lest it should grow unwieldy, repetitive; but the best 
would remain, each item, however small, fitting into its place in a 
coordinated and comprehensive plan. 

Nor is this all. The museums and libraries do not by any means 
contain all that is of value in theatre records and mementoes. There 
is much lurking here and there, much still lying around in attics 
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and cellars, on book barrows and in dark corners of musty shops. 
And here the individual collector, eager to serve the theatre, can 
play his part, for, after all, collections large or small generally 
take their rise from the enthusiasm of some individual: from that 
individual joy in finding and securing some rare book long sought 
after; the excitement of sitting at auction sales trying to secure 
coveted items at prices not too high; the thrill of discovering on a 
book-barrow some tiny brochure dealing with the inauguration of 
a new curtain or the building of a private theatre—little noth- 
ings hard to find because so trifling that scarcely one has floated 
safely down the years; the happiness of taking down a musty old 
book in a murky shop and finding, modestly folded, concertina- 
like, at the end, a wealth of architectural plans; the charm of 
alighting upon a little silken programme printed two or three cen- 
turies ago for a Grand Duke’s use at some gala performance; a roll 
of old manifesti; a treasure of rare marionettes in an attic; a 
bunch of trim little angels with innocent painted faces and span- 
gled gowns fashioned two centuries ago by the fingers of pious nuns 
for some convent presepio; a bundle of receipts for payments an- 
nually made by some noble family for boxes in all the city thea- 
tres—receipts not like the common commercial things of today 
but well printed upon stout handmade paper, decorated with wood- 
cuts of the theatres’ emblems, their rich black ink still, after a 
couple of centuries, sparkling with the sand used to dry it, and 
doubtless filed yearly by some solemn majordomo, and _ finally 
cleared out and discarded in a belated spring-cleaning of palatial 
garrets. 

I write feelingly of such joys, knowing them personally, although 
but a vicarious collector, my many years of searching having been 
in the interests of a collection owned by another, and with the desire 
that this might become, by contributions through many confluent 
sources, in as high a degree as possible, rich, valuable and complete. 
Such procedure has ever seemed and still seems to me more 
valuable than the building up of minor, individual collections for 
the satisfaction of personal possession, the mere historic, biblio- 
graphic or sentimental value of the things acquired. 

For surely the collection of books and relics, however interesting 
and absorbing, is in itself not an end but only a beginning. The 
end and aim lies rather in what can be derived from these things; 
what, from study of the methods of the past, may be deduced, de- 
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veloped or corrected in the present and for the future; what en- 
lightenment may be thrown upon the path of today by the experi- 
ence of predecessors, what inspiration derived. 

There are a great many people studying the theatre; writing for 
and about it—thinking . . . sometimes . . . how they can use it. 
How pleasant it would be if more of them were to think of how 
they could serve it instead. If in no other way, why not in this im- 
personal but genuinely useful way of cooperating in the betterment 
of the theatre museums in all lands, for the assistance of artists, 
scholars and students? 





C7yeo~ 


Artemis, a line drawing by Angna 
Enters of a costume for her dance 
cycle entitled Pagan Greece. One of 
a group of costume designs in water 
color, pastel, line, and linoleum prints 
recently exhibited by Miss Enters at 
the Ehrich Galleries in New York. 
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NEW YORK STATE 


Material for a Dramatist’s Notebook 


By CARL CARMER 


OST of the people who live outside think of New York 
M as a city-state. ‘They know that beyond the towers of 

Manhattan lie Albany and Rochester and Buffalo and 
the cities in between, paved and electrically lighted, crowded with 
factories and movie theatres and “residential sections”. But their 
thoughts seldom turn to the orchard lands, the lonely farms, the 
luxuriant swamps. The New York countryside means to the alien 
and even to the city dweller the banks of the Hudson River, the 
Catskills, the Adirondacks—the number of miles between the city 
and a vacation spot. Few would think of its back-country as a rich 
mine of dramatic lore. Search the Carolinas for that, and maybe 
Alabama and Oklahoma but not one of the most civilized states of 
the east. Yet the dramatist may well venture into that mysterious 
country known to New Yorkers as “Up-state”. The bowls of 
Hendrik Hudson and his men still rumble on summer days among 
the green peaks of the Catskills. The headless horseman still rides 
in Sleepy Hollow. And the generations that have passed since 
these legends were born have added more than a little to the mass 
of imaginative narrative which people create when they live lonely 
among the hills. 

But the New York country has not been enriched by dramatic 
folk fancy alone. Where living is simple, human passions run strong 
and the stuff of which dramas are made is close to the surface. 
Conflicts between men are not complicated by the machinery of 
civilization and fundamentals are unhampered by disguises. The 
feuds of the Hatfields and McCoys of Breathitt County, Kentucky, 
have been dramatized on eastern stages (though the play was not 
as good as the material deserved) but no playwright has seen the 
opportunity in the feud between the farmers of Greene County and 
the invading New York City gangsters—opportunity not for super- 
ficial gunman melodrama, but for an honest exciting play that 
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would mirror the reactions of citizen land-owners when, going 
back home from town, they passed the house at Acra with its flood- 
lights to guard against surprise attacks and its silent threat of 
mounted machine guns within. Here is a tale of tyranny, of armed 
force, of torture by night, of cruelty and love as exciting as that of 
the days when American farmers faced another oppressor on the 
roads of Massachusetts in 1775——and almost as significant. 

The capitol of the state provides little dramatic material in itself, 
save for the inevitable contrasts and conflicts that exist wherever 
legislators gather. But Albany is on the way to many places. It is 
inextricably caught in the great web of state travel-ways. From it 
emerges that decorous ribbon of water first known as the Erie 
Canal to wander down the valley of the Mohawk and across that 
of the Genesee into the meadows and orchards of the west country. 
Only yesterday Walter Edmonds, recognizing the comedy and the 
melodrama in the history of this water-way, made it the background 
of two novels, Rome Haul and Erie Water; and Frank Elser has 
made the former with its bully boys, itinerant ministers, sturdy 
women into a virile play that has yet to see a satisfactory produc- 
tion. But the great main road to the west, highway for the hopeful 
pioneer with his covered wagon, for the express rider and the mail 
coach, holds dramatic memories beneath its veneers of macadam and 
cement. Sir William Johnson’s house has looked out upon it for a 
long time, has seen Indian chiefs riding to a pow-wow with the 
British Governor, armies in scarlet regimentals and in buff and 
blue surging by. From high up above the valley of the Oriskany 
the little cottage of Samuel Kirkland, early missionary to the Iro- 
quois Indians, looks down on it from the campus of Hamilton 
College. Further west it follows the old coast-line of Lake Ontario 
—now receded several miles—and becomes the Ridge Road dotted 
with great cobblestone houses, many of them the spacious taverns 
of the days when beside mine host’s fire between sunset and sunrise 
men and women lived costume dramas as exciting as that which 
Ashley Dukes laid at an English inn not far from Bath, The Man 
With a Load of Mischief. 

The wise seeker will stop over in the central country where the 
towns of classical names—Camillus, Syracuse, Ithaca, Rome, Utica, 
Auburn, Ovid, Marcellus, Homer, Dryden—lie side by side with 
those of Indian titles—Canajoharie, Oneida, Skaneateles, Owasco, 
Cazenovia. He need but look upon the ornate dignity of the man- 
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sions that line Cazenovia Lake where all has been held in sober 
restraint save the jigsaw to suspect how colorful an American 
period-comedy could be made out of life in a mid-Victorian sum- 
mer resort. But his stop must be long, his research active if he 
would translate the pompous frivolities of our grandfathers into 
drama. 

Should he stumble on the little town of Cardiff, however, he will 
straightway offer prayers that the mantle of the author of The 
Playboy of the Western World may descend upon him, if only for 
time enough to write one play. For here, still brilliant under the 
dust of more than three score years, lies the gorgeously humorous 
folk-comedy of the “Cardiff Giant”: 

On a dark October night in 1869 diggers working behind William 
Newell’s barn in the town of Cardiff unearthed a great stone 
man, ten and a half feet long, completely nude. The news of the 
discovery, to quote from John M. Clark’s Life of James Hall, 
“warmed the community at once to an ecstasy of learned specula- 
tion and casuistry” to the immense profit of the discoverers. “While 
it lay in the pit out of which it was digged this male Sphynx behind 
Newell’s barn became the mecca not more of the unlearned than 
the knowing; anatomists and sculptors, geologists, historians, and 
cognoscenti at large. The giant was hardly ‘cold’ before Dr. John 
F. Boynton wrote of the ‘grand old sleeper’ whose ‘chin is magnifi- 
cent and generous’, whose ‘eyebrow is well arched’, whose ‘mouth 
is pleasant, the brow and forehead noble’ and who on the whole 
reminded him of DeWitt Clinton.” Immediately a great contro- 
versy arose between those who claimed that the giant was once 
animate and the scoffers at this petrefaction theory. The former 
called attention to the skin pores out of which the giant’s bristles 
sprouted, as conclusive proof that the limestone had once been flesh 
and blood. Scientists protested disdainfully. With Yankee shrewd- 
ness the owners invited a committee of experts to examine their 
find. The Chancellor of the University of the State, the State 
Geologist, and Henry A. Ward of Rochester, one of the nation’s 
leading archaeologists accepted and met in solemn conclave at 
Cardiff. Their findings were remarkably non-committal. One said 
that the stone man was a creation of the Jesuit missionaries; another 
that “it is the most remarkable object yet brought to light in the 
country and although perhaps not dating back to the stone age it 
is nevertheless deserving of the attentions of archaeologists.” 
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The last act of our comedy is laid in New York whither its mag- 
nificent gypsum protagonist, after being exhibited at the state 
capitol where “the gate receipts were enormous”, had come on a 
triumphal voyage down the Hudson only to find a rival billed as 
“the only original stone giant” on exhibition at Wood’s Museum, 
formerly Barnum’s. Two blocks further along Broadway the man 
from Cardiff took up residence while the barkers for each attraction 
vied in warning the public against spurious giants. 


But while the crowds were choosing favorites a skeptical profes- 
sor was eliciting from a man in Fort Dodge, Iowa, the admission 
that he had “got up that giant from a block of Iowa gypsum”, his 
statement prompted by the fact that he was dissatisfied with his 
share of the profits of the hoax. This disclosure, with its attendant 
discomfiture of many a distinguished savant, served but to heighten 
the popularity of the stone fellow for a while, but finally Broadway, 
running true to form, proved fickle and the day of the Cardiff 
Giant was over. 


It is not many miles from Cardiff to the Oneida Community. 
Today people connect that name with table silver, but in the last 
century it was the title of one of those bold group-experiments in 
economics, morals and religion that cause moderns to gasp a little 
at the radicalism of their Victorian ancestors. Aldous Huxley re- 
cently wrote a novel entitled Brave New World in which 
the communistic world to come is wittily pictured. He might be 
surprised to know how closely the Oneida experiment paralleled 
his own vision of the future, particularly in the relationships be- 
tween the sexes. And how his plot was anticipated long before he 
conceived it by two lovers who fled the colony to avoid the promis- 
Cuity enjoined upon them by its laws. This season a Hungarian 
playwright, Julius Hay, chose to write a drama based upon a simi- 
lar social and religious project in Nineteenth Century Pennsylvania. 
The play failed but not on account of a lack of picturesque drama- 
tic material. 

Nineteenth Century America was seething with religious impulse 
and experiment. A man need only announce himself a prophet to 
find apostles. The rolling country just west of central New York 
saw the portentous beginnings of a new faith as Joseph Smith de- 
scended the steep little green hill from whose summit he had dug 
the Golden Book of Mormon. A poor farmer thus became a Latter 
Day Saint. Destiny had set in motion the forces that were to lead 
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him on to the epic hegira westward with his disciples, and to 
death at the hands of a mob in Illinois. The Smith farm, just out- 
side of Palmyra, still grows its harvest; the sunlight dapples the 
ground under its wide-spread apple trees; the little hill still keeps 
its secret. It is a fitting place for a man to have visions. And a far 
cry from Utah and the grandeur of the Temple in Salt Lake City. 

The westward highway bridges the Genesee river near its mouth. 
It was on the banks of this stream that Mary Jemison, captive of the 
Iroquois, lived to become a feared and honored advisor of the Six 
Nations —“The White Woman of the Genesee’— sorceress and 
oracle. The river valley itself is like a country shire in England 
with its fox hunting squires, its “county families”, its tennis-and- 
tea week-ends, its journeys to the city for shopping and theatre and 
music. “The city” is Rochester which, it might be remarked in 
passing, offers material for a stronger play than Sidney Howard 
wrote on the theme of his Alien Corn. For it is not the Middle 
West that brings about the gulf between the artist and the patron of 
art.. Perhaps a study of the determined minglings of the complacent 
rich of this industrial city with the hundreds of musical artists 
their money has brought there, might help to explain the incom- 
patibility. 

Western New York is a fertile plain beside the blue water of 
Ontario. Its prosperous and thrifty farmers ride in their expensive 
motors through miles on miles of low spreading apple trees. Their 
hundreds of acres of orchards blossoming in May are measureless 
ballets swaying in the spring winds. And in the fall their land is 
invaded by the army of pickers, following the harvests north—hired 
men with tall tales for an October evening beside a pitcher of cider 
on the kitchen table. These men and their employers have little 
sympathy or understanding for the “Polacks”, quarry workers whom 
they meet on the streets of town on Saturday nights, nor do they 
like the soft-eyed Italian truck farmers who are covering the black 
earth of the Tonawanda swamps just a few miles south of the 
orchards with a green carpet of lettuce. The earth makes drama 
here—the city is not the only melting pot. 

In the old days this was as much of a Yankee region as if it had 
been a part of New England. The oldest inhabitants of Albion, 
maple-shaded centre of the apple country, still laugh gleefully over 
the tale of how their village won the designation as county seat over 
the neighboring village of Gaines. When the towns began making 
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their claims to the legislators at Albany, Gaines had won a signal 
advantage by pointing out that the Oak Orchard River gave it water 
power while Albion had none. The shrewd citizens of the latter 
community, however, invited a committee from Albany to visit their 
town and see for themselves. They then went to Hart’s Creek 
which occasionally in moister summers had been able to summon 
up enough water to provide a swimmin’ hole for their sons, erected 
a dam, and waited. When a small lake had formed they built a 
grist mill. And when their distinguished visitors arrived they were 
met by a group of genial gentlemen who filled them with hard 
cider and then drove them out to observe the town’s newly de- 
veloped power. As they came within sight of the mill its oper- 
ators sent the water swirling through the race, the great wheel began 
to turn, there was a bustle and a shouting, a busy display of bags of 
flour. Before the little lake had run dry the committeemen were 
back in town being refilled with cider and Albion was county seat. 
The unique code of the horse-trader Yankee, the quality of our 
David Harum ancestors, delighting in a game of wits in which both 
Participants voluntarily run chances of being deceived, could hardly 
find better exposition than in this rural episode. 

A dark and thrilling melodrama still haunts this west-land of 
New York though now over a century has passed since its sinister 
happening. The story of Captain William Morgan and his strange 
fate has been handed down from generation to generation, whis- 
pered behind many a hand, cause of many a public brawl. Morgan, 
a Virginian gentleman, took up residence in Batavia and there in 
1826 undertook to publish the secrets of the fraternal order of Free 
Masonry. That he was abducted and done away with, seems now to 
be little doubted. Indignant anti-Masonic journals and books of the 
time tell of Morgan’s imprisonment in the jail at Canandaigua 
without trial, of the midnight burning of his printing press in 
Batavia and lastly of the hundred mile dash of a black coach, all 
becurtained on the hottest night and day of the year. Fresh horses 
met it in frequent relays and it was last seen in the streets of Lewis- 
ton (near Niagara Falls) where at two o’clock in the morning the 
moonlight gave witnesses sight of two men transferring the body of 
a helpless companion from one closed carriage to another. Morgan 
had disappeared. Like the lost Dauphin he was reported again 
and again as having been seen alive and well in distant places, but 
proof was lacking. His abduction caused a national scandal which 
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grew to such an extent that an Anti-Masonic Political Party was 
organized. Vermont voters made an Anti-Mason a presidential 
elector and Pennsylvania elected an Anti-Mason governor. The 
melodrama had acquired significance—and that makes for the best 
kind of melodrama. 

Enough of the west road. It runs on past Niagara Falls and 
Buffalo into Ohio. The ambitious dramatist may follow it there or 
turn again eastward and to the north. Paul Bunyan walks these 
Adirondack woods, his tremendous blue ox beside him. The French 
Canadian trapper has crossed the St. Lawrence to tell his tales 
beside New York hearth-fires. Perhaps he may tell of the cannon 
loaded with gold which a French sea-captain ordered overboard 
when he thought his frigate in danger of capture by the British. 
He put a spell on it that whoever found it should not speak a word 
until it was brought to land. Pirates found it once, but they shouted 
as they dragged it to the surface of the water and it sank again. 
Jim Lane and Hank Collins found it near Squaw Island a few 
years ago while they were fishing. They got ropes and pulled it up, 
but as they tugged they saw a boat rowed by a single oarsman 
moving toward them. It was a foggy morning and the boat came 
very close before they saw that the oarsman had no head. They 
were so frighened that they cried out. At that the oarsman dis- 
appeared and the cannon exploded, scattering gold coins far over 
the surface of the waters—enriching only American folk-fantasy, 
lore that may some day find its poetic place in an American opera. 

This sketchy catalogue does not even begin to be comprehensive. 
Nor will these notes appeal to all playwrights. Effective dramas 
have been written, however, out of material like this. And it should 
hearten the New York State dramatist to know, as he sees plays out 
of rural Oklahoma and the Carolinas and the Middle West reach- 
ing production on Broadway, that he need only step out into his 
own countryside to find such stuff as plays are made of. 
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THE CarpirF GIANT 


Protagonist of one of America’s most .amusing folk- 
comedies as he lay in the ground before beginning his jour- 
neys to Albany and New York in the interest of science 
and in the pursuit of gate receipts. 














Courtesy of An American Group 





BURLESQUE SHOW—42ND STREET 





Two of the comics of an American theatre institution 
painted in water colors by the German artist, George Grosz, 
and exhibited at the American Group Gallery. 

















AN ATHENIAN SHADOW-SHOW 
The Karagheuze Theatre of Antoine Mollas 


By ALLAN ROSS MACDOUGALL 







As in the days of the Athenian 
Golden Age, the citizens of the violet- 
crowned city still live and move in the 
open-air; and if the Parliament has 
long since been removed from the 
Pnyx to a sad, roofed-in, neo-classic 
building, all the other sources of amuse-’ 
ment are in places that have only the 
sky for roof. All through the Spring 
and Summer Athens is dotted over 
with open-air theatres and cinemas—I 
counted over a score of the latter. 
But what with Marika Coutopouli, 
Greece’s greatest actress, playing Shaw 
and O’Neill; the other theatres pre- 
senting translations of European suc- 

= cesses; the cinemas showing the latest 
Karagheuze, drawn by Mitziki American, German and French 
talkies, the only haunt of the true Athenian spirit was a little open- 
air marionette theatre, the Karagheuze of Antoine .Mollas. 

Often, wandering by the columns of the Temple of Zeus, I had 
noticed the little theatre, and seeing the screen I had vainly ima- 
gined that it was just another cinema. Then once, disappointed to 
find that the show of the evening at the Zappeion was some absurd 
Germanic operetta, I suggested going to the cinema over by the 
Columns. My friend laughed: 

‘“‘That’s no movie-house,” he said. ‘“That’s the Karagheuze 
Theatre.” 

“What's that?” 

“Oh, it’s a sort of marionette show—a shadow-show, Desins 
animés avant la lettre. You wouldn’t like it. It’s too topical. We 
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can’t go there; only common people, soldiers, and snobs go there. 
Come on, I know a grand cinema up by the Thesion.” 

So that was that, at least for the time being. But finally I did 
go there and I did like it. In fact it amused me more than most of 
the films I had seen throughout the summer in Athens; and it had 
the added merit of being not only unlike any other theatrical or 
marionette manifestation I had ever witnessed, but also of being 
typically Greek. 

It is perhaps a little too bold to speak of the Karagheuze as being 
typically Greek, for in reality this shadow-show is a relic of the 
Turkish domination. But though it has functioned for many cen- 
turies in Turkey, one cannot pretend that it is a Turkish invention. 
Shadow-plays have always been given in China, Java, Siam. And 
does not one of the quatrains of the Rubaiyat mention this form of 
entertainment? 

“This world is nothing but a shadow-show 
Played in a box whose candle is the sun .. . 


Which would seem to intimate that shadow-shows were also well- 
known in Persia as far back as Omar’s day. 

By the genius of the chief Karagheuze player in Athens, how- 
ever, this shadow-character and his theatre have become quite 
Greek. Karagheuze, who began life as a Turkish folk player, has 
been thoroughly naturalized in Greece’ even as Punch—the Polli- 
chinelle of the Commedia dell’ Arte—has been cocknified in Brit- 
ain. The Turkish Karagheuze remains to-day, as always, an 
obscene old rogue. His Athenian descendant, thanks to Mollas, has 
shed his nastiness and sexy caperings, and while retaining his rough 
and tumble antics and rowdy slapstick, has taken on a popular wit 
and satiric quality which stems directly from Aristophanes. The 
Mollas character, which seemed to me to be an admirably balanced 
combination of Punch, Til Ulenspiegel, and Charlie Chaplin, holds 
a most diverting mirror up to the Athenians. 

Theophile Gautier, voyaging in the Near East in 1853, saw the 
Turkish Karagheuze several times and was greatly intrigued. In 
his volume Constantinople he describes one of the shows he wit- 
nessed in the backyard of a cafe. 

“The courtyard was full of people. Children, and especially 
little girls of 8 or 9, were plentiful. .. . With their lovely eyes 
astonished and thrilled, beaming like black flowers, they watched 
Karagheuze giving himself up to saturnalias of obscenity, soiling 
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everything with his monstrous caprices. Each erotic prowess drew 
forth from these naively corrupted angels bursts of silvery laughter 
and endless handciapping. Modern prudery would not allow me to 
try, even, to tell you of these mad, popular farces wherein the 
lascivious scenes of Aristophanes were joined to the droll dreams of 
Rabelais.” 

That Karagheuze is a Turkish character there can be no doubt. 
Even to this day controversies are carried on in the journals of 
Constantinople on the subject of his real or supposed tomb. But 
whatever the uncertain beginnings of Karagheuze as a folk-char- 
acter, and however ancient the invention of the shadow-show, I 
doubt if anywhere in Turkey, Northern Africa, or Egypt where 
they are both still visible, the two have been combined to make 
such perfect entertainment as may be seen nightly at the Athenian 
theatre of Antoine Mollas. For over twenty-five years that estimable 
showman has made his own shadow-figures, written his own plays, 
voiced the lines of all the different characters, and generally man- 
aged to keep the thing on a high artistic and amusing level. And 
as Moliére used the canevas of the Commedia dell’ Arte as a sort 
of springboard for his farces and comedies, so Mollas has retained 
the traditional Karagheuze play outlines which have been handed 
down through the ages. 

Most of the subjects date back, as I have 
said, to ancient Turkey. They are in a way 
the Border Ballads of the Near East. No 
one knows who wrote them, or when they 
were first written, if written at all; they have 
been handed down orally from one shadow- 
show player to another. To that foundation, 
however’ has been added, through the years 
of the Turkish domination, Karagheuze plays 
which are particularly Greek. These deal 
with the struggle for independence and the 
aspirations of the Hellenic people. And in 
these latter days others have been added 
dealing with the political and social happen- 
ings of the moment. The one played during 
the month of September, for instance, was 
The Election of Karagheuze. And very 
diverting satire on current politics it was. 74. Captain, by Mitsiki 
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To hear Karagheuze haranguing the electors, promising them all 
kinds of fantastic and hilariously exaggerated panaceas if elected, 
was a joy. One of the first public works he would see to if they 
elected him would be the immediate installation of a gigantic bel- 
lows on the top of Mount Lykabettos to cool off the city in summer! 
After a particularly long series of whoppers he says: “If I lie, may 
I be bombed!” Then aside: “And may the bomb be of cork and [ 
behind a mountain.” 

But to return to the plays. Some of the other titles are: Doctor 
in Spite of Himself, The False Blindman, The Enchanted Tree, 
The Strange Journey of Barba Georgio, The Harem Burgled, The 
Seven Monsters. But whatever the title of the play, or whatever 
its subject matter, historical-comical, comical-social, farcical- 
magical, satirical-modern, the same set of characters appears in all 
of them. These characters and their attributes are as fixed and at 
the same time as subtle, as those of the Commedia dell’ Arte. 

The leading character is, of course, Karagheuze (kara—black; 
ghyoex—eye). The man with the black eyes. The name is 
thought to be not a proper name but rather a qualificative. He is 
the fellow with the penetrating eye who sees through the veil cover- 
ing the vices and the faults of society. Physically Karagheuze is as 
ugly as Punch whose hooked nose, nut-cracker chin, and ungainly 
hump he has. He is lazy, a liar, a thief—he does thieving of e¥ery 
known variety from plain pick-pocketing to robbing the dead—yet 
so sly and full of low tricks and daft carryings-on that he always 
has the amused sympathy of his audience. Other characters are: 
KOLLITIRIS. The son of Karagheuze. A small edition of his father 
but without his wit. Less amusing, therefore, except in his devilish 
and tricky ways. 

AMBLA. Karagheuze’s mother. She rarely appears. His wife, 
only mentioned at times as mother of Kollitiris, never appears. 

THE Vizir. A good and just figure-head. 

THE YOUNG Bey. The lover. 

KAIRIZE. Daughter of a Vizir or Bey. The beloved. 

DERVEN AGHA. An enormous Albanian and chief of the Palace 
Police. He shouts at and beats up Karagheuze but is soft-voiced 
in the presence of his superiors. Stupid to the point of believing 
all the tall tales of K. (These tales always have that superb quality 
of fantastic exaggeration characteristic of such differing folk-types 
as Marius of Marseilles and Paul Bunyan of the lumber-camps. ) 
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KHATZIAVATIS. Town-crier and general factotum. A most humble, 
thieving, crawling fellow. 

NIONIOsS. A Greek from the Island of Zante, therefore part Italian. 
Always dressed in a frock coat and top hat. A rather cowardly 
gentleman who uses flowery language with many Italian words. 
CAPTAIN NICOLAS. A gruff sailor from the Island of Hydra. 
Foolish and often ridiculous. Cares for the sea alone and is at 
home only in a caique. 

BARBA GEORGIO. The Uncle of Karagheuze. A Vlaque shepherd, 
brutal and stupid as the rustic he is. Strong in muscle, but not 
mean in spirit. 

STAVRAKIS. Typical product of the Athenian gutter. Counterpart 
of the Parisian voyou or London cockney, slangy and smart. 

JAcoB THE JEW. A Semite from Salonika. Usually rich and 
subject to ransom. Speaks a laugh-provoking pigeon-Greek. 

Other lesser characters, named and anonymous, appear from 
time to time; and there are squads of Albanian soldiers—called by 
Karagheuze “flu microbes” or “linseed”—Klefts, sailors, rustics, 
townsfolk, sheep, wild animals, and monsters. All these characters 
and the various objects which are fixed to the screen to set the scene 
—palace, house, hut, tree, wharf, cavern, rostrum, etc.,—are cut 
out in profile from vellum, and crudely colored. They are manipu- 
lated from behind by long wooden handles fixed to their middles. 
If the figures are articulated other handles are fixed to the part 
supposed to move. 

For not all the figures are articulated. Old Uncle Georgio is 
articulated at the waist and the knees. Stravrakis, the Athenian 
tough, has a straw hat which with his articulated arm he tilts now 
over his brow, now over his neck. Unimportant figures of people, 
and animals like sheep, the little dog, the little monster, the horse, 
are all of a piece. Other animal figures have fantastic joints—the 
lion’s mouth, the monsters’ heads and tails. Karagheuze’s donkey 
has a head that occasionally falls completely off and is then stuck 
on by that droll in various parts of the animal’s anatomy where it 
stirs the onlookers to loud laughter. 

A definite convention seems to regulate the size of the figures 
according to their position in life, or their merit. The largest ones 

about two feet high—are the Vizir, the Klefts, the Cannibal 
Chief. Old Uncle Georgio and the Chief of Police are both big 
figures, perhaps because of their brute strength. Less big are the 
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Bey, the Zantiote, the women. Small, the son of Karagheuze and 
the Albanian soldiers. 

Generally behind the screen at one time there are but two figures, 
deftly worked by the right and left hands of Mollas. These scenes- 
a-deux are the most amusing. Sometimes, though rarely, the whole 
scene is covered with a frieze of figures: election crowds listening 
to the candidates, wedding processions, Klefts fighting the Turkish 
oppressor, Albanians fighting, sheep returning from pasture, and so 
on. These crowding figures are held to the screen by the young 
assistants of Mollas who also aid with off-stage noises, voices, singing. 


The music accompanying the Karagheuze plays is traditional. 
The overtures and the entr’acte music—unvarying through the 
years, they tell me—is played by a jolly quintette of wind instru- 
ments. The songs sung by the different characters during the 
course of the play are folk-tunes. The one which Nionios always 
sings, for instance, is a beautiful folk-song more Italian than Greek 
in its melodic outline: 

“Ah, how lovely Zante is.” 
And when Uncle Georgio or the Beys sing, it is to the tune of 
Turko-Greek amanés—nasal, whiney music that has a close affinity, 
I should say, with Arabic music. 

For the rest Mollas speaks all the dialogue. And this is quite a 
task, for each personage in the Karagheuze has his or her dis- 
tinctive voice: and there can be no mistaking them even when they 
are off-stage, unless you happen to be tone deaf. There is the rich, 
dignified voice of the Vizir; Uncle Georgio’s gruff, peasant voice; 
the honied, hypocritical tones of Khatziavatis; the sing-song, mono- 
tonous voice of Nionios the Zantiote; the heady voice of the Jew; 
and the subtly different Greek accents of the different islanders. 
The voice of Karagheuze himself is a strident yet amazingly vari- 
ous barytone that can rise to a mirth-provoking falsetto or descend 
to a frightening basso-profundo. Mollas takes them all off; they 
are differentiated to the finest shade. And so perfect is his art 
that when it sometimes happens that Karagheuze mockingly repeats 
a phrase spoken by another character he does it with such surety 
that he never misses his comic effect. The variety of his voice, his 
wonderful nuanced handling of it, make him one of the finest 
vocal comedians I have ever heard. 

Apart from the comic elements contributed by the voice of 
Mollas, the most popular mirth is stirred up, as all over the world, 
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by physical and material happenings—kicks, falls, blows given and 
taken, and gestures such as Karagheuze’s making the sign of the 
cross to confirm a whopping oath he has just made, or quickly 
stuffing into his pocket something he’s just stolen under the eye of 
the police, or scattering his opponents by beating them over the 
head with a watering-can, his favorite weapon. 


Comic touches are also achieved by the effects of dress: the top- 
hat of the Zantiote, the straw-hat of the tough, or the twiddley 
beads carried by one of the characters. The idiosyncratic pronun- 
ciation of the different characters also makes for comedy touches; 
and the inclusion of Italian words by the Zantiote and Spanish ones 
by the Jew always make their speeches much funnier than they are. 
Plays on words and horrendous puns tickle the collective funny- 
bone, and the more outrageous they are the louder the laughs from 
the groundlings. Then, too, there is always the slang and the slogan 
of the day put to all sorts of comic uses; and the asides of Karag- 
heuze—Shakespearean, clownish asides—are no mean part of the 
comedy, judging from their reception by the audience, who sit 
sipping their Turkish coffees or their ouzos between laughs. 

As I stood watching Mollas in the narrow working space behind 
the screen one warm evening last September—Mollas the author, 
the improviser, the actor, the puppet-maker and manipulator— 
a big fellow in his shirt-sleeves laughing good-humoredly and wink- 
ing at his own jokes, perspiring freely from his manifold exertions, 
I thought, here is a man after Gordon Craig’s own heart—a real 
man-of-the-theatre. For twenty-five years, without any ballyhoo or 
flaring advertisements in the newspapers or featured publicity— 
you'll look in vain in the files of the libraries for news of him, 
even in the bound pages of Craig’s own marionette magazine—for 
twenty-five years he has slowly built up a national repertory theatre 
in Athens. It is not as ponderously venerable as the Comedie 
Francaise or as literary as Miss Le Gallienne’s but it is amusing 
and more spirited than either. I am looking forward to the warm 
evening when I shall again wander down by the columns of the 
Temple of Zeus, and after casting a glance up to the Acropolis 
whose shadow covers Aristophanes’ own theatre, enter the little 
open-air playhouse, order a Turkish coffee, and settle down to 
laugh good-heartedly at Karagheuze as he is played by one who 
surely is a spiritual descendant, at least, of the great comic dra- 
mati of the Athenian Golden Age. 
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THE ART OF THE ACTOR 
Acting, The First Six Lessons, by 


Richard Boleslavsky. Published for 
the National Theatre Conference: by 
Theatre Arts, Inc.: $1.50 

HE publication by the National 

Theatre Conference of Richard Boles- 
lavsky’s Acting, The First Six Lessons in 
book form is an outstanding event to every 
one in the least interested in the theatre, 
whether such interest is aesthetic or pro- 
fessional, that of the theatregoer or the 
theatre worker. Of all the unyielding 
media with which it is the artist’s fate to 
struggle, none is more recalcitrant than that 
of the actor, The painter curses pigment, 
canvas, brush; the sculptor struggles bodily 
with armature, clay and stone; the writer 
is at grips with words; but the actor must 
turn inward on himself, he must discover, 
conquer, control his very being. He must 
not only know himself, but use himself 
as objectively as the carpenter his hammer, 
the musician his violin. What guides can 
he find in this baffling, this elusive under- 
taking? Few indeed, and mostly inade- 
quate. He can train his body, he can learn 
to speak the speech as it is pronounced to 
him, but beyond this, until now, he has 
had to venture alone. He has been helped 
only by an occasional word, a suggestion, 
a concrete illustration from the experience 
of those who have gone before. Boleslav- 
sky’s book takes him at least six long strides 
forward on the difficult way, or rather 
past six milestones with many steps between 
each. The taking of these more or less sim- 
ple, routine steps is left to the pupil; 
Boleslavsky discusses the ultimate goal, or, 





to change the metaphor, he describes the 
use of the instrument, rather than its mak- 
ing. His dialogues have the exciting quality 
of good theatre. He and his pupil, a quite 
endearing young thing of eighteen, explore 
the more advanced problems of the actor’s 
art, with eagerness and hope on her side, 
and with profound wisdom and a saving 
humor on his. 

Boleslavsky’s equipment as a teacher of 
the subtler aspects of the actor’s art is re- 
cognized not only by those who knew him 
as a pupil of Stanislavsky, a director of the 
First Studio of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
and head of the Laboratory 
New York, but also by that larger public 
who recognize in him the director of many 
plays and movies from Broadway to Holly- 
wood and as the picaresque protagonist of 
the Way of the Lancer and Lances Down. 
With Acting, The First Six Lessons, 
(originally published one by one, in THEA- 
TRE Arts Montu cy) he is in his familiar, 
his beloved element, the theatre, and of it 
he speaks with the authority of a superb 
training and a wide experience. 


Theatre in 


His attitude toward the theatre is re- 
flected in his first words to The Creature, 
who comes to him sure of her vocation 
because she “simply loves the theatre”, and 
asks him to teach her dramatic art. 

“No! I am sorry. Art cannot be taught. 
That is something one has or has not. . . . 
To possess an art means to possess talent. 
What I do is to help those who have de- 
cided to work on the stage, to develop and 
educate themselves for honest and con- 
scientious work in the theatre.” The pro- 
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gram he outlines is austere, honest, straight- 
forward. He divides it into three parts; 
first, the education of the body; second, the 
education of the intellect. These he out- 
lines as basic, and leaves the pupil to pursue 
in whatever manner and by whatever means 
she is able. 

“The third kind of education is the edu- 
cation and training of the soul—the most 
important factor of dramatic action... . 
The actor must have a soul capable of liv- 
ing through any situation demanded by the 
author. There is no great actor without 
such a soul.” Unfortunately, as Boleslav- 
sky points out, a soul is only developed by 
“long hard work, at great expense of time 
and experience, and through a series of 
experimental parts.” 

In vivid phrases and with varied and 
entertaining incidents, Boleslavsky illus- 
trates his theme. Each lesson is set in a 
different scene. He wanders with The 
Creature from his office to the park; has 
tea with her aunt; goes sight-seeing to the 
top of the Empire State building; watches 
a rehearsal of Ophelia’s scene with Ham- 
let, all to the accompaniment of a constant 
flow of illuminating comment. He relates 
the actor’s art to the processes of being, to 
the life around him, to the exigencies of 
his art. His instruction has the essential 
quality of all great teaching; it is prac- 
tical, detailed, and at the same time inspir- 
ing. 

More than this—it is as interesting to 
the layman as to those professionally in- 
volved. It gives those sitting in the audi- 
ence a glimpse of the aims and the pro- 
cesses of the actor’s creative work. Carried 
buoyantly on its gay dialogue, it conveys to 
the reader a sense of the high aim of the 
actor’s art. Acting, as Boleslavsky shows 
with sincerity and truth, is nothing less 
than “the life of the human soul receiving 
its birth through art.” 


ROsAMOND GILDER 


WITHOUT BENEFIT OF CURTAIN 
Dangerous Corner, by J. B. Priestley. 
Samuel French: $2.00 
Dangerous Corner, a novel, by J. B. 
Priestley and Ruth Holland. Double- 
day Doran and Company: $2.00 
Dinner at Eight, by George S. Kauf- 
man and Edna Ferber. Doubleday 
Doran and Company: $2.00 
Lucrece, by André Obey, translated 
by Thornton Wilder. Houghton Mif- 
flin Company: $2.00 
When Ladies Meet, by Rachel Croth- 
ers. Samuel French: $2.00 
The Late Christopher Bean, by Sid- 
ney Howard. Samuel French: $2.00 
Autumn Crocus, by C. L. Anthony. 
Samuel French: $1.25 
Girls in Uniform, by Christa Winsloe. 
Little Brown and Company: $2.00 
Success Story, by John Howard Law- 
son. Farrar and Rinehart: $2.00 
Clear All Wires, by Bella and Samuel . 
Spewack. Samuel French: $2.00 

HE publication of plays during their 

season of production on Broadway 
not only provides the theatre public with 
reading of topical interest, but also allows 
that public opportunity for more reasoned 
judgments. The art of the actor, the ef- 
fect of the stage picture, the stage busi- 
ness, all put aside, the reader may find in 
the printed play much more or much less 
than he suspected when he saw it per- 
formed. 


One of the most interesting contrasts in 
the treatment of dramatic material is oc- 
casioned by the publication of J. B. Priest- 
ley’s Dangerous Corner and the novel 
which Ruth Holland has based upon that 
play. Many critics who saw the play, 
stripped of action and dependent almost 
entirely on conversation, felt and said that 
it. would make a better novel. The reader 
of the novel, however, will find that he is 
constantly wishing it cleared of superflu- 
ous comment and brought back into its 
original form of dramatic dialogue. For 
Miss Holland’s interpretations of these 
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characters are all implicit in the speeches, 
and hence, unnecessary. Perhaps if she had 
been able to see in the characters of the 
play more than the theatregoer could read 
into them during a performance, the result 
might have been a more justifiable novel. 
As it is, the book comes off a sad second 
best, trite and superficial. 

Dinner at Eight, as might well be ex- 
pected, is in its printed form much less in- 
teresting to the seeker of enjoyment. The 
artificiality of its plot, the unimportance of 
its theme, its dramatic trickery, are brought 
into the cold light of day with the veils of 
theatrical glamour struck off. The reader 
is soon aware of the contribution made by 
smooth production, the inspired direction of 
Mr. Kaufman and the sure acting. The 

lay’s ingenuity is perhaps heightened, but 
the fact that it is a tour de force is empha- 
sized. 

André Obey’s Lucrece, in the translation 
of Thornton Wilder, on the other hand, 
is more impressive when read than in the 
luxurious production given it by Guthrie 
McClintic and Katharine Cornell. Per- 
haps this may be accounted for by the fact 
that Mr. Wilder’s lucid prose comes 
closer to the direct simplicity and naiveté 
of Obey’s purpose than: did the lavish stag- 
ing of the New York production. Lucrece 
makes pleasant reading that seems too 
literary to be good theatre. It arouses, 
however, an interest in seeing the play 
produced as it was by La Compagnie des 
Quinze in Paris and London. 

Mere deftness and technical skill find 
it difficult to masquerade as more impor- 
tant qualities in the presence of the reader 
of plays. This truism is nowhere more 
obvious than in the attractive volume 
which houses When Ladies Meet. Here 
the speeches that seemed full of meat 
when they came from the mouths of 
Frieda Inescort and Selena Royle betray 
themselves as pretty inconsistent and 


loose thinking. The plot becomes obvi- 
ous, the structure artificial and several of 
the characters (particularly the publisher 
husband and the charming but brainless 
widow) are recognizable as too frequently 
recurring types in the theatre. 

While the adaptation of Lucrece seems 
to have lessened its dramatic value, another 
importation from France has been so skil- 
fully grafted onto the American dramatic 
tree that it seems to belong there. The 
transplanting of René Fauchois’ Prenez 
Garde a la Peinture into the soil of New 
England was done with so much care and 
enthusiasm that it seems to be an indigen- 
ous growth. The Late Christopher Bean 
is a charming, simple, entertaining comedy 
—both on the stage and in the book. 
Sidney Howard has known what elements 
of his French model to keep, what to omit 
and what details of colorful background to 
supply. The play should long prove popu- 
lar with stock companies and Little 
Theatres, for it contains most of the quali- 
ties which those groups hold in urgent 
demand. 

The comedy Autumn Crocus, successful 
both in London and New York, needs all 
of the atmospheric glamour that Francis 
Lederer and his supporting company can 
provide it, for, without the arts of the 
theatre and without the magnetism of a 
theatre idol in the leading role, it loses 
all quality and becomes a dull play, filled, 
for the most part, with thankless character- 
roles. 

The same sincerity and poignancy that 
made Madchen in Uniform the outstand- 
ing film of modern times is evident in 
Christa Winsloe’s English dramatization. 
The story unfolds almost as effectively in 
terms of the stage as it does in those of 
the screen. It makes a unified direct play 
full of tragic implication, consistent in 
characterization, inevitable in conclusion. 
The theatre does not becloud this play for 
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THREE CoRNERED Moon 


Cecilia Loftus presents one of the better character- 
izations of the season as the scatterbrained mother 
fluttering helplessly over her ill assorted brood in 
Gertrude Tonkonogy’s comedy of family life. 

















Pearl Freeman 





ANDRE VAN GYSEGHEM 


The young director continues his series of successful Lon- 
don productions by presenting Eugene O’Neill’s 4/1] God's 
Chillun Got Wings with Paul Robeson in the leading role 
at the Embassy Theatre. 
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the reader. ‘The speeches are so close to 
the performance that one needs no imagin- 
ative translation to visualize a_ stage 
production. 

Since only one of the five plays so far 
mentioned has been of American origin, 
and that a very superficial comedy of 
American life, it is encouraging to be able 
to turn the pages of so fundamentally 
American a play as Success Story. Mr. 
Lawson’s tragedy of frustration is thought- 
ful and timely. It is the kind of play 
that particularly deserves publication since 
all of its thought content may not be easily 
grasped during one performance. The first 
two acts are not only worth while as drama 
but for their powerful discussion of serious 
problems in American life. The last, while 
sincere, is unhappily feeble in characteriza- 
tion and through that fault, comes to a 
weak and illogical end. The play pro- 
vides, however, the most exciting and 
stimulating reading of this group. 

Clear All Wires is a skilfully made 
comedy in the Broadway tradition. Its 
central character is amusing, there is much 
local color that verges on farce, the wise- 
cracks are frequent and smart. It seems 
no more worthy of publication than any one 
of a dozen comedies very like it which, 
having had their successful day on Broad- 
way, are still in manuscript. The book is 
marred, moreover, by an introduction in 
which Herman Shumlin displays a taste 
that may at least be termed unusual by 
calling for more plays about Russia of this 
kind and for less of the sort of thing usually 
associated with Tchekov. 


Cart CARMER 


A NEW HISTORY 


British Drama, An Historical Survey 
From the Beginnings to the Present 
Time, by Allardyce Nicoll. Revised 
Edition. Thomas Y. Crowell: $3.00 
HE revised edition of British Drama 
is appropriately timed to the recent 


announcement of Mr. Allardyce Nicoll’s 
appointment to succeed Mr. Baker as head 
of the Department of the Drama at Yale. 
This book bears witness once again to the 
high scholarship and the acumen which 
have earned Mr. Nicoll international recog- 
nition. British Drama was first pub- 
lished in 1925. The last seven years have 
brought to light tendencies in the world 
theatre which are reflected in England even 
though, as Mr. Nicoll admits, “the English 
dramatists on the whole have been less en- 





An enlarged portion of the frontispiece 
to William Alabaster’s Roxana, pub- 
lished in 1632. From the cover-jacket 
to Allardyce Nicoll’s British Drama. 


terprizing than their Continental fellows.” 
As a result of these changes the last chap- 
ters of British Drama have been entirely 
rewritten and very much enlarged. This 
edition, therefore, presents all the advan- 
tages of its predecessor, the informed, 
thoroughly documented account of the life- 
course of the English drama from its earli- 
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est medieval aspects onward, as well as a 
study of recent tendencies in playwriting. 
In the latter Mr. Nicoll traces what he 
calls the forces of revolt—revolt against 
“naturalism in conversation”, against real- 
ism generally. These forces are marked 
by “two things in particular—a more pro- 
found view of life than was introduced by 
the majority of the realists and a different 
medium of expression.” The new chapters 
are devoted to an analysis of these charac- 
teristics in plays which have been written 
and produced since 1920. The results of 
his studies are surprisingly hopeful in a day 
largely devoted to wailings and gnashings 
of teeth. 


PATTERN FOR A LIFE 
Earth Horizon, An Autobiography, 
by Mary Austin. Houghton, Mifflin 
Company: $4.00 

HERE are two elements that go to 

the making of great autobiographies 
—fact, and fiction—the direct account of 
things as they happened, attached to the 
right place and date and time, on the one 
hand, and the re-creation out of the 
memory of things felt, of the sense and 
inner meaning of actual things to the indi- 
vidual, the community, the race that they 
concern. Poets can sometimes combine the 
record and the re-creation. Mary Austin 
has done so in Earth Horizon, a beautiful, 
clear, noble, illuminating portrait of a life 
that has measured almost the full range of 
American living, in place, (from Illinois to 
the far East and the far West and the 
Southwest) in culture, in religion, in 
human relationships. In the last para- 
graph Mrs. Austin says: “I have seen that 
the American achievement is made up of 
two splendors: the splendor of individual 
relationships of power, the power to make 
and do rather than merely to possess, the 
aristocracy of creativeness; and that other 
splendor of realizing that in the deepest 
layers of ourselves we are incurably col- 


lective. At the core of our Amerindian life 
we are consummated in the dash and color 
of collectivity. It is not that we work upon 
the Cosmos, but it works in us. I suffer be- 
cause I achieve so little in this relation, and 
rejoice that I have felt so much.” And 
on the very first page of the introduction, 
there are passages that account, in a way, 
for the whole story that lies between these 
two quotations: “It has always: been a pro- 
found realization of my life that there was 
a pattern under it... . I do not know how 
nearly it is the case with others, but of this 
I am certain, that the pattern was set for 
me, the main lines of it clearly indicated, 
the important evidences of it cleared, be- 
fore I had lived the first third of my life. 
By that time the quality and function of 
my mind were revealed ; the type and scope 
of my expressiveness indexed; the nature 
of my salient experiences declared, as you 
who have the patience to read what is writ- 
ten will discover. Long before that time 
it was clear that I would write imagina- 
tively, not only of people, but of the scene, 
the totality which is called Nature, and 
that I would give myself intransigently to 
the quality of experience called Folk, and 
to the frame of behavior known as Mys- 
tical.” 

In discovering to herself and to others 
the pattern which underlay her life, Mrs. 
Austin has drawn the pattern of the life 
around her, in her family and the com- 
munity of which they were a part; in the 
wide world of women, in which she was, 
and is, a leader; in the varied world of the 
artist, of which she became at once a part 
wherever she touched it; in the world of 
the new West and especially in the small, 
ripe, rich world of which the American 
Indian is the center. 

Earth Horizon should be in every thea- 
tre library, not only because its records are 
material for a thousand plays of native in- 
cident and character; not only for what it 
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tells of the struggle of the author of The 
Arrow Maker against the mechanized 
products of the New Theatre, nor because 
it contains useful and stimulating notes 
about folk drama, and an amusing and ter- 
rifying record of the 19th Century Ameri- 
can attitude toward the theatre, but be- 
cause the whole spirit of the book, the way 
it creates and carries on the character of 
the girl who is its central figure and relates 
her to the people and the action around 
her, is always the dramatist’s way and spirit. 
There is on every page something to learn 
about the material and the methods of 
play-writing and production. One wonders 
if even Mrs. Austin, with all her insight, 
knows quite how much. 


Early California Costumes, 1769-1847, 
by Margaret Gilbert Mackey and 
Louise Pinkney Sooy. Stanford Uni- 
versity Press: $3.00 


HIS book is not merely a list of the 
gos characters of early California 
with thorough notes on what they wore, 
and illustrative line drawings. Into it has 
gone much intelligent research and a lively 
attitude of mind with the result that it be- 
comes a very interesting document on an 
America that is little known throughout 
the country today. A costume becomes 





Caballero. Drawing from the cover- 
jacket to Early California Costumes. 


more than a list of items and it is worn 
with more understanding and grace when 
the wearer is conscious of its background, of 
the sort of thing that the people of history 
did when they wore it. Knowing this fact 
the authors of this admirably made volume 
have larded it with revealing anecdotes 
that make it good reading as well as in- 
formative. There is an appended listing, 
with color plates, of Historic Flags of Cali- 
fornia, and an excellent bibliography. 

The Improvised Stage, by Marjorie 
Somerscales. Isaac Pitman and 
Sons: London and New York. $1.50 


WELCOME goes to any book that 
gives aid in the desperate and ad- 
venturous days of beginning. Miss Somer- 
scales has worked out with taste and 
economy the solutions to many of the prob- 
lems that confront the amateur who would 
make a theatre in his home or at school. 
Her advice should obviate many a slipshod 
last-minute makeshift, should guide many 
a wavering production into the channels of 
sound theatre practice. 

Approximately the first half of this 
practical volume is devoted to chapters on 
Background, Properties, Lighting and Col- 
our, the remainder being given over to the 
problems of costuming. Line drawings and 
diagrams profusely illustrate and clarify 
the text, which is written succinctly. Com- 
plete chapters at the end on the costuming 
of fairies and angels seem to be indices of a 
greater emphasis among the amateur thea- 
tres of England (for which Miss Somer- 
scales, doubtless, primarily intended her 
work) on the type of production that in- 
cludes such characters. 

When the fascinating business of making 
a theatre in familiar surroundings is so ef- 
fectively visualized that realization seems 
not too far away there is a great temptation 
to start right in doing something about it. 
It seems not a vain prophecy that this book 
will not only help workers already under 
way but also encourage others to begin. 
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A comedy of the Roman stage. 
From a drawing in a Naples mu- 
seum, reproduced in The Theatre 
and Motion Pictures. 


The Theatre and Motion Pictures, A 
Selection of Articles From the New 
14th Edition of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica: $3.00 

HE grouping of these articles, all 

written with authority, between the 
covers of a single volume was a real favor 
to theatre-workers and interested laymen. 
In these chapters the story of the motion 
picture and the story of the theatre is car- 
ried up to the present. The contributors 
are explicit and surprisingly comprehensive 


in their limited space. They have made a 
book which constitutes a ready reference 
and at the same time holds such unity that 
it may well repay the casual reader. Among 
the subjects are Stage Design, the Dance, 
The Little Theatre, Masks, Marionettes, 
Costume Design, Make-up. A large num- 
ber of photographs and drawings illustrate 
the text. 


The Peep Show, by Walter Wilkinson. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company: $2.00 

WANDERING Punch and Judy 

man has set down the record of his 
summer meanderings over England. Eng- 
land comes out of his words, moor and 
garden, wood and town. Two joys are up- 
permost in this book—the joy of the open 
road, the joy of the show. The vagabond 
showman knows how to share them—very 
simply his words build up his enthusiasms 
and ours. The Peep Show may not have a 
very wide sale at first. But sensitive people 
will be. discovering it from time to time— 
and insisting that their friends read it. 

















17th Century Pantaloon in 


Italian Comedy. 


From The 


Theatre and Motion Pictures. 
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VEN a book list may bear witness to the fact that the audience 

for the theatre in America is spreading its bounds far beyond 
the limits of the cities that place their playhouses door by door in 
long rows. Playgoers everywhere are play-readers. There would 
not be on this record of Spring theatre books the long list of plays, 
singly and in collection, both unproduced and recently produced on 
Broadway, if there were not an audience prepared for them. Some- 
where there are library audiences waiting for Both Your Houses, We, 
the People, Cavalcade, Alien Corn, as well as for the plays of other 
days and other lands: French Romantic Plays, Masterpieces of Rus- 
sian Drama, Famous Restoration Plays. In their minds’ eyes they 
see these dramas produced and acted according to their deserts. 

Although the drama forms the major portion of the Spring’s book 
harvest, in contrast to the weightier matter of the Autumn (see 
November, 1932 issue of THEATRE Arts), there is no branch of 
theatre activity that is not represented—the dance, the little theatre, 
history and criticism, puppets, biography of actors and playwrights, 
stagecraft and the technique of acting. There is even a “Who’s Who 
in the Theatre” and a transcript of theatre material from an encyclo- 
paedia. “Buying a theatre book is one way of exercising a suffrage 
for more and better theatre books.” 


from the new 14th edition of the En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica. 
THoMAS LopGE AND OTHER ELIZA- 
BETHANS 


Biography 


EDMUND KEAN 
by Harold Hillebrand. 
versity Press. 


Columbia Uni- 


: i by Charles J. Sisson. Harvard Uni- 
SHAKESPEARE UNDER ELIZABETH versity Press. 
by G. B. Harrison. Henry Holt. SINCE IBSEN 
DIscovERY by George Jean Nathan. Alfred A. 
by John Drinkwater. Houghton Mif- | Knopf. 
fino. {PENNY PLAIN, TworENce CoL- 
An autobiography. 
i | OURED 
Pretty Wirry Newt: The Story; by A. E. Wilson. Macmillan Co. 
0 I T ~ - . = xe 4 : we 
2 etal be and Foes Times | | Dots AND Puppets 
y Ciiftord Bax. William Morrow & Co. by Max Von Boehn. ‘Translated by 


Introductory note by 
George Bernard Shaw. David McKay. 
(THe PHitaveLPpHiA THEATRE 
rHE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


FANNY KEMBLE Josephine Nicoll. 


by Leota S. 
North Carolina 


Driver. University of 


Press. 


ARrIstoPHANES—A Study 


IN 





by Gilbert Murray. Oxford University 
Press. : 

THe EpucATION oF SHAKESPEARE 
by George A. Plimpton. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 


) _ 
Portrair or Mrs. Sippons 
by Naomi Royde-Smith. Viking Press. 


(Announced for September publica- 
tion. ) 


History and Criticism 


British Drama: Revised Edition 
by Allardyce Nicoll. Thomas Y. Cro- 
well Co, 

THe THEATRE AND Motion Pic- 

TURES 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

collection of articles and plates 


by Thomas Clark Pollock. University 
of Pennsylvania Press. 


Plays 


PLAys FoR THREE PLAyers, Vol. II 
by Charles Rann Kennedy. University 
of Chicago Press. 

WE, THE PEOPLE 
by Elmer Rice. Coward, McCann. 

For Services RENDERED 
by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Doran. 

Wiitp DeEcEMBERS 
by Clemence Dane. 

| C:AVALCADE 

by Noel Coward. 

DESIGN FOR LIVING 

Noel Coward. Doubleday, Doran. 


Doubleday, 


Doubleday, Doran. 





Doubleday, Doran. 


by 


(Continued on next page) 








NEW OXFORD BOOKS 
of Dramatic Interest 


ARISTOPHANES 
A Study 


By GILBERT MURRAY 


\n important modern study of the Greek 
comic dramatist, his audience and his 
times. By the authority “‘who has prob- 
ably done more to make Greek drama 
familiar to the present day than any man 
living.”’—Saturday Review of Literature, 
$2.50. 


A SHORT LIFE OF 
SHAKESPEARE 


With the Sources 
By SIR E. K. CHAMBERS 
and CHARLES WILLIAMS 


The plain and vivid story of Shakespeare's 
life, so far as it is known to us, and of the 
circumstances in which the Plays were 
produced and printed. Based on Sir E. k. 
Chambers’ famous Life. Illustrated, $1.50. 


THE OXFORD 
COMPANION to 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By SIR PAUL HARVEY 


An indispensable and standard reference 
book for every dramatic bookshelf. The 
plots of all the important plays; charac- 
ters, playwrights, dates, biographical 
data, etc. 874 pages, $4.50. 








Oxford University Press 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 

















——_. 


THE WORK OF THE 
LITTLE THEATRES 


By 
Clarence Arthur Perry 


A helpful book for all per 
sons interested in amateur 
theatricals. 

Contains sections on pro 
ducing groups and how 
they are organized; an an- 
notated list of over one 
thousand plays which 
have actually been pro- 
duced; plans for play tour- 
naments; an extensive bib- 
liography on all phases of 
play production. Econom- 
ically priced. 


Russell Sage Foundation 
130 EF. 22d St., New York 
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MODERN 


PLAYS 


Collected and edited by 
S. MARION TUCKER 











An anthology which is 
also an introduction to 
modern drama 





CONTAINS 

], The complete text of Mary the 

* Third, The Ivory Door, Hell Bent 
for Heaven, Milestones, The Em- 
peror Jones 
2 A forty-page ¢ gy of The 
Theatre and the Drama 
3, Biographical notes on the play- 
wrights and critical notes on the 
plays 
4,, Stimulating topics for study and 
* discussion 
5 Extensive bibliographies, includ- 
ing A List of Modern Plays for 
Reading, Useful Collections of 
Modern Plays, Useful Books on 
the Drama and the Theatre 


12mo, decorative red cloth binding 


$1.50 





Avenue 











Clodae MACMILLAN “¢,yor* 












BOOKS 
ON THE THEATRE 


**Madame Alberti is . . . 





a great teacher.” 
—David Belasco 


A HANDBOOK OF 
ACTING 


Based on 
The New Pantomime 
by MADAME EVA ALBERTI 


A HANDBOOK OF ACTING is not, in the 
strictest sense of the word, a text; it is not 
a formal treatise confined to a set system 
of exercise material. It is a theory of act- 
ing supplemented by exercises designed to 
aid teachers in instructing actors in learn- 
ing; and is a thorough explanation of, and 
a guide to, natural expression. 

It is recommended as a guide for those pro- 
fessionally engaged in the Theatre, as a 
text for teachers of expression, as a help to 
amateur groups in improving production, 
as well as to those theatergoers who wish 
to increase their critical faculties. 


PRICE $2.00 


THEATER 
AND SCHOOL 


A Dramatic Manual 
by SAMUEL J. HUME 
and LOIS FOSTER 
A simple, useful and illuminating hand- 
book on the art, craft and pedagogy of the 
theatre in relation to the school. This 


work is the result of several years’ experi- 
ence in the dramatic and school world. 


417 pages of text, illustrations and line 
drawings. 
























PRICE $3.50 
SEND FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 

25 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 
811 WEST 7th ST., LOS ANGELES 
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Samuel French 





SMOKESCREEN 
by Robert Kasper. 
ing Co. 


(Announced for September publica- 
tion: A Just Claim by Sari Szekely 


and Grotesques by Cloyd Head.) 
BioGRAPHY 


by S. N. Behrman. Farrar & Rinehart. 


AMERICAN DREAM 
by George O'Neil. 


BotH Your Houses 
by Maxwell Anderson. 


GoopBYE AGAIN 


Samuel French. 


by Allan Scott and George Haight. 


Samuel French. 


THE LATE CHRISTOPHER BEAN 
by Sidney Howard. Samuel French. 


WHEN Lapies MEET 
by Rachel Crothers. Samuel French. 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND 


Adaptation by Eva Le Gallienne and 


Florida Friebus. Samuel French. 


DANGEROUS CORNER 
by J. B. Priestley. Samuel French. 


AUTUMN Crocus 
by C. L. Anthony. Samuel French. 


CLEAR ALL WIRES 


by Bella and Samuel Spewack. Samuel 
French. 
AMACO 
by Martin Flavin. Samuel French. 
LLUCRECE 


by André Obey. Translated by Thorn- 


ton Wilder. Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Dramatic Publish- 


Samuel French. 





PLAYS for 
LITTLE THEATRES 


RIDDLE ME THIS 

THE MAD HOPES 

UP POPS THE DEVIL 

BRIDE THE SUN SHINES ON 

THE TOAD OF TOAD HALL 

RED PLANET 

THE FAR-OFF HILLS 

MICHAEL AND MARY 

A MURDER HAS BEEN 
ARRANGED 

THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 

THERE’S ALWAYS JULIET 

PETTICOAT INFLUENCE 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 

STREET SCENE 

PHILIP GOES FORTH 

BERKELEY SQUARE 

THE GHOST TRAIN 

GREEN GROW THE LILACS 

ONCE IN A LIFETIME 

REBOUND 

ROPE’S END 

ELIZABETH THE QUEEN 

THE VINEGAR TREE 

HOTEL UNIVERSE 

JUNE MOON 

AS HUSBANDS GO 

NED McCOBB’S DAUGHTER 











Lyric PLAys 
by Gordon Bottomley. 


Macmillan ( 


REIGEN 
by Arthur Schnitzler. Translated § 
Marya Mannes and Grace Isabel qj) 
bron. Unabridged. Introduction 4 
Ashley Dukes. The Modern Libra} 

With three other plays. 


MAcsBeTH: THE EMPEROR JONgs 
edited by B. A. Heydrick and A, ¥ 
May. Noble & Noble. 

Latest volume in the Comparatiy 
Classics Series. Each volume 
tains a great play of the past and 
the present. 


INDOOR AND OUTDOOR PLAyYs jy 


CHILDREN 
by John Farrar. Noble & Noble, | 


A CATALOGUE OF PLAYS 
Penn Publishing Co. 


CoMEDIES SEVEN 

edited and selected by Lee Owen § 

Row, Peterson & Co. 
1933 list also includes A Paragr 
for Lunch by George Savage; 
vately Printed by Bruce Barnes } 
Connell and Fifty-Fifty by Edna 
Strachan. 


ALIEN Corn 
by Sidney Howard. 


VASSAR EXPERIMENTAL 


PLAyYs 
Vassar Experimental Theatre. 
Director’s manuscripts in mimeogra 
paper-bound: See America’ Firs} 
Phyllis Clare Flannery; The Dre 
of Vasavadatta by A. G. Shir 
Panna Lall and Hallie Flana 
Blocks by Molly Day Thacher; W 
and Wine by Frances Gordon Stray 
sky; The Sky Will Be Lit Up} 
Janet Hartmann and Hallie fi 
agan; She Canna Perish by Flor 
Clothier; The Prophecy by Claw 
Hatch; Troll Hill by Eleanor Phelp 
Heritage by Catharine Corson; If 
Wreck by Molly Day Thacher; D 
in Egypt's Land by Charlotte Kohl 





Scribner’s. 


T HEAT 
















Play Collections and Antholog 


Wor_p Drama: An Anthology 
edited by Barrett H. Clark. D. Appl 

MASTERPIECES OF THE Rwussil 

DRAMA 
edited by George Rapall Noyes. ! 
Appleton. 

TWELVE MONTHS OF DRAMA 

THE AVERAGE CHURCH 
by Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
Baker Co. 

THE Best Pays or 1910-1919 | 
edited by Burns Mantle and Garn# 
P. Sherwood. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

One-Act Piays or Topay: F 

and Second Series 
edited by J. W. Marriott. Dodd, M 

REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN Draw 
edited by Montrose J. Moses. Lit 
Brown & Co. 

Famous REsToRATION Ptays (1 

1820) 

The Modern Library. 

Twelve plays in the volume. 
EvuropEaN Pays, Vot. 3: Conte 
porary Drama Series 

edited by E. Bradlee Watson and 34 
field Pressey. Scribner’s. 
(Continued on next page) 
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BE A PUPPET 
SHOWMAN 


REMO BUFANO, master marionette-man, 
tells all the secrets of that fascinating craft 
his new book which he has illustrated 
drawings and diagrams 


in t ; 
with over eighty 
which picture every step of the Process. 
Price $2.50. Send for full description, The 
Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York 


City. 

















Complete Set of 
THEATRE ARTS 


1916—Quarterly and Monthly—1932 
With over 3000 Illustrations 


$240.00 BOUND 


Only complete set now available. 
To own it is to have at hand a wealth 
of material—a permanent and authori- 
tative record—an encyclopaedia of the 
world theatre. 


THEATRE ARTS, Inc. 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y. 
































Here are 5 ofthe 


best reading 
plays in years! 


Magnificent theatre—best sell- 
ers in bookshops — 





by Noel Coward 
Desicn FOR LIVING 


Mr. Coward's brilliant smash- 
hit comedy of love among 
artists. 5th Ptg. $1.50 


CavatcapE 3rd Ptg. $1.50 


The stirring spectacie of Eng- 
land and the imperial mood. 


INNER AT EIGHT 


by George $. Kaufman and 
Edna Ferber. A dramatic cross- 
section of New York life, now 
current in New York, Paris and 
London. 3rd Ptg. $2.00 


FOR SERVICES 
RENDERED 
by W. Somerset Maugham. 
Mr. Maugham’‘s much-discussed 
“Journey's End of peace.” $1.50 


DECEMBERS 
by Clemence Dane. A play 
about the strange, brilliant 
Bronte sisters. To be produced 
by Katharine Cornell. $2.00 
ee . 
Published by —————" 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN 




















FRENCH ROMANTIC PLAyYs 
edited by W. W. Comfort. Scribner’s. 


Technique and Stagecraft 


BE A Puprpet SHOWMAN 
by Remo Bufano. The Century Co. 


THE ArT OF MIME 


by Irene Mawer. 
ing Co. 


A HANpbsooK oF ACTING 
by Mme. Eva Alberti. 


Expression Publish- 


Samuel French. 


DRAMA IN THE CHURCH 


by Dr. Fred Eastman and Louis Wilson. 
Samuel French. 
A manual on play production. 


ActiING: The First Six Lessons 


by Richard Boleslavsky. For the Na- 
tional Theatre Conference, by Theatre 
Arts, Inc. 


BUHNENTECHNIK DER GEGENWART 
by Friedrich Kranich. ‘Two volumes. 
R. Oldenbourg, Munich. (B. Wester- 
mann Co., New York). 


The Dance 


FUNDAMENTALS OF RHYTHM 
DANCE 
by Betty Lynd Thompson. A. S. Barnes. 


AND 


WATER PAGEANTS 


by Olive McCormick. A. S. Barnes. 


SHAWN, THE DANCER 


by Katharine Dreier. A. S. Barnes. 
(Announced for September publica- 
tion.) 


TEXTBOOK OF SocIAL DANCING 
by Agnes and Lucile Marsh. J. Fischer. 


Fiction 
THE INbDISCREET GIRL 
by Bernard Sobel. Farrar & Rinehart. 
STAGE MOTHER 
by Bradford Ropes. 


PERSONALITY Boy 
by Edward Lowrey. 


Alfred H. King. 
Alfred H. King. 


Miscellaneous 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE BLACK 
Girt IN Her SEARCH FOR Gop 
by George Bernard Shaw. Dodd, Mead. 


RECENT PROSE 
by John Masefield. Macmillan. 


Includes an essay on Yeats and 
Synge. 
OxrorD COMPANION TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
by Sir Paul Harvey. Oxford University 
Press. 
Poetry: Its Music AND MEANING 


by Lascelles Abercrombie. Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 
WuHo’s WHO IN THE THEATRE 
by John Parker. Isaac Pitman & Sons. 


THE WoRK OF THE LITTLE 
THEATRES 


by Clarence Arthur 
Sage Foundation. 


Russell 


Perry. 








THE 
PHILADELPHIA 


THEATRE 
IN THE 


EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY 


By THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK 


A history of activities in the 
center of early American 
drama. Particular emphasis 
is given to David Douglass’ 
famous “American Com- 
pany” and to the conflicts be- 
tween producers and Quaker 
restrictions. A Day Book of 
plays, casts, and notes on per- 
formances of the period is in- 
cluded with indexes of plays, 
players, and playwrights. 
Frontispiece, $5.00 

This is the first volume, chronologic- 
ally, in a series of the History of the 
Philadelphia Theatre underthe direc- 
tion of Arthur Hobson Quinn. Old 
Drury of Philadelphia, by Reese D. 
James ($6.00), published in Sept., 
1932, follows this in date of material. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA PRESS 
PHILADELPHIA 














EVERY ONE OF THEM! 


All the books included in the list of 
new titles in this issue of Theatre Arts— 
as well as all other drama books—are 
available through one central place—the 
Drama Book Shop in New York. We have 
a complete stock of drama books on hand 
at all times. 


To keep informed on the publication of 
new theatre books send your name and 
address, with a request to receive our 
regular bulletins. 


DRAMA BOOK SHOP 


Incorporated 
48 West 52nd Street New York City 
Es, BR ly ID. Sl le li, SEB, AB Ty WB, 











B.WESTERMANN CO.) INC. 


Booksellers and Importers 
13 West 46th Street New York City 


Announcing the completion of the most impor- 
tant book on Present Day Stage Technique in 


~"" KRANICH 


Biihnentechnik der Gegenwart 


VOLS. | and Il 
Subscription price, both volumes $24. 


Contents of Volume II (just published): Lighting, 
signal systems, safety, technical equipment of 70 
large German theatres, room settings, technically 
ideal stages, etc. 

Our catalogue “Foreign Books on the Theatre” 
is sent on reauest. 


Telephone: BRyant 9-5636 
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THEATRE ARTS 
DIRECTORY 





Books 








THE HAYLOFTERS COMPANY 


ae 


PUBLISHERS 


Successful One Act Plays 
Send for list 


P.O Box 1441 Hartford, Conn. 


PUPPETRY 
IMPRINTS 





Paul McPharlin 





Send 3c stamp for 
illustrated folder of 
18 puppet books. 


Birmingham, Mich. 








Costumes 





COSTUMES 

Est. 1868 
153 West 46th Street, New York City 
Largest renting costumers in the East. 


details of our services. 


Make-up and Wigs 


NATURAL WIGS 
For theatre and masquerade pur- 
ages and for street wear: 00 
rice J 
pce, 25e 10 $95 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money 
Ref —_ Write for Free Cata- 
logue * 
G Re A N D bate | & Novelty 
Company 
17 West 20th Street, N. ¥. C. 
WAtkins 9-3576 


ARRANJAY’S WIGS 


25c, 50c, $1.00 and up. Standard styles 
and made to order. Most of them $1.00. 














Human hair wigs for sale or rental. 
Free Catalog T. 
ROSEN & JACOBY, Ine. 
New York CH-3-8340 


34 West 20th st., 


STAGE MAKEUP 
GREASE PAINT, POWDERS AND CREAMS 
Warnesson’s makeup has been the “actors’ choice” 
for over 54 years. Write for FREE samples and 
price list. 

PROF. J. WARNESSON, Dept. T 
62 W. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 





Theatrical Equipment 


AL JO SCENIC 
PAINTS, ANILINES 
and Supplies 
Write for Color Book and Price List 


ALJO MANUFACTURING CO. 
130 West 2ist St., New York City 











Cos- 
tumes for leading schools, colleges and little 
theatres throughout the country. Write for 





| BERKSHIRE 
PLAYHOUSE 


Stockbridge, Mass. 


Announces 


th SEASON 


and the 


APPRENTICE GROUP 


| To study the theatre by direct 
| observation of the work of a 
| distinguished acting company 
and by the production of stu- 
dent plays » Also individual 
study under competent direc- 
tors » A moderate fee will be 
charged for the season. 


TEN WEEKS BEGINNING JUNE 26 


Apply to 


BERKSHIRE PLAYHOUSE 
Stockbridge, Mass. 





Scene from “LUTE SONG” 
By SmNey Howarp and WILL Irwin 


The 1932 Acting Company included 


Donald Meek 
Violet Kemble Cooper 


Laurette Taylor 
Claude Rains 
Patricia Collinge Leo Carroll 
Janet Beecher 


Richie Ling 


Charles Richman 


Suzanne Caubaye 


F. COWLES STRICKLAND, Dir. 








Study 
Modern German Dance 


in California 
| This Summer 


TINA FLADE 


Awarded highest degree diploma by 
MARY WIGMAN. Formerly one of 
the principal teachers in the Wigman 
Central Institute, Dresden. 

Classes to be conducted at 
NORMA GOULD STUDIOS 
118 N. Larchmont Blvd. 








'SUMMER COURSE 


NEW YORK WIGMAN 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


| 

| HANYA HOLM, chief pedagogical 
| representative of MARY WIGMAN 
| will conduct classes in dance, tanz- 
| gymnastik, improvisation, percussion 


\\ 
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and pedagogy for the modern dance. 


| JULY 5Sth-AUGUST 4th 


« 

Los Angeles, Calif. | 58 CLASS HOURS abe Sa 
Special Courses in Percussion $65.00 SCHOOL 
Send for Catalogues | 113 W. 57th St. 
New York City 














CHARLES I. NEWTON 
STAGE LIGHTING EFFECTS 
a Lighting —- are obtained 

using Baby Spots to light you: 


Ae Our Baby Spots $6 to 
15. Our 1000 Watt Spots $25. 
loodlights, Stereopticons, Electrical 


Effects of every description. Write fo: 
illustrated price list. 
253 West 14th Street, N. Y. City 


THE LITTLE THEATRE Is B I G 


Half a million persons take an active part 











in Little Theatre activities in the United Method 
States. Each year Theatre Arts devotes its erhoags : 
7 WEISS & SONS July issue exclusively to the Little Theatre, | Juniors 6-|2—Seniors 13-20 
ite ut reaching this large. oe as no — Riding, Jumping, Pack 
CURTAINS DRAPERIES FURNITURE medium can. Advertising rates are modest. Trips, Swimming, Ten- 
f What products and services have nis, Dancing, Sculpture, 
T TR _" STAGE | you for the Little Theatre market? | : Sencuatins 
HEATRE & STAGE | THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY | a eater alia 
445 West 45th St. New York | 119 West 57 St., New York | 10 Mitchell Pl., N. Y. C. 














PERRY- MANSFIELD 
Steamboat Springs, Colorado 
SUMMER CAMP 
School of the Dance and the Drama 
|| Intensive Training for Teachers and for 
Beginning and Advanced Students 


| Creative Approach to Study of 
Techniques of the Modern Dance 

Techniques of Acting, Directing and 

Production. Professional Problems an 
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~ THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO *:: THEATRE 


THE 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
SOUND PICTURES 
RADIO BROADCASTING 
Day and Evening Classes 
All students act each week 
in studio productions. 


Work sponsored by: 
Eva Le Gallienne 


Teacher of Alice Brady, 

Clark Gable and others 

prominent in the theatre 
SUMMER SESSION 

JULY 10 TO AUGUST 15 

Write for Catalogue 

310 W. 73rd St., New York 
at Riverside Drive 

Telephone: ENdicott 2-3345 


























YorRK SCHOOL 
OF THE THEATRE 





Training and Coaching in 
ACTING AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTION 


Stage @ Talking Pictures ¢ Radio 


Under Direction of 
ELIZABETH B. GRIMBALL 
Enroll now for European Summer 
Travel School, Salzburg, Austria; Citi- 
zen’s House, Bath; Everyman Theatre, 

London; July 6 to Sept. 9, 1933. 


Summer Classes at New York School 
begin July 5th. Registration for fall 
classes accepted now. 

For catalogue and details address 
Registrar 1389 West 56th St., N. Y. ©. 





and produce plays. 





MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 


SIX WEEKS SUMMER COURSE 


for 


TEACHERS 


in STAGECRAFT and ADVANCED EXPRESSIONAL TECHNIQUE 
July 10th to August 18th, 1933. 


Each year the American Academy of Dramatic Arts offers a short, but 
intensive, summer course for teachers and persons who have had some 
experience in directing and coaching plays. 

The course includes special intensive work in Voice and Speech, Pan- 
tomimic Training, Vocal Interpretation, Rehearsals, Stage Sets and Light- 
ing, Make-Up, Costume, Dancing and Stage Direction. 

Each session of the Teachers’ Summer Course has been received enthu- 
siastically by students attending the school from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. The summer work has proved of especial value to those 
who wish to round out their technicat training in Stagecraft and the Art of 
Acting in order to become competent stage managers, equipped to direct 


A folder descriptive of the course will be sent upon application to 
The Secretary 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
Room 152, Carnegie Hall 


New York, N. Y. 

















FANNY BRADSHAW 


Theatre Studio 
136 East 67th Street, New York 


Summer Session in England 


ACTING TECHNIQUE 
VOICE — DICTION 
PANTOMIME 
INTERPRETATION 


Thorough Individual Training and 
Group Practice 


“The excellent work of your students 
proves that your teaching is thor- 
ough, intelligent and inspired.’‘ 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 
Write or phone 
for prospectus. 





REgent 4-3226 














e KING-SMITH e 
STUDIO-SCHOOL 


Resident School for Girls in the 
National Capital 


DRAMATIC and THEATRE ARTS 
Also departments of Music, Languages, 
Dancing, Fine and Applied Arts 
* 


Mr. and Mrs. August King-Smith 
Directors 
1745 N. H. Ave., Washington, D. C. 











MARIA 
OUSPENSKAYA 
¢ 


Private and class lessons for actors and 
singers. Technique of acting, coaching 
for parts. e 


Summer Dramatic 
Workshop at Brewster, N. Y. 
Limited Enrollment 
Enrollment now being accepted 
Write or phone for appointment 


Maria Ouspenskaya 


27 West 67th Street, N. Y. C. SU 7-3750 











Stage, Screen, Radio, Personal Development 


AlViene °% Theatre 


(39th Year) 


| Graduates: Lee Tracy, Fred and Adele Astaire, 


Shannon, Una Merkel, Zita Johann, Mary 
Pickford, Alice Joyce. 


| DRAMA, DANCE, VOCAL, SPEECH, OPERA 


Professional Stock Theatre training. Public student 
‘pearances six evenings weekly. Constant change 
of bill, 20 technical instructors covering ever 
of the Arts. All plays directed by Broad- 
Way producers, including Brandon Tynan, Howard 
Kyrle, Stuart Beebe, Larry Marstom, Frederick 
and other prominent producers. 
Olasses limited to 15 students, 


necessitating early registration. 


For catalog 93 address 


Theodore Montaire, Sec’y. 
% West 85th St. New York City 
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MARY STUART 


All branches of Dramatic Training—including 
Action and Pantomime—Dramatic Coaching— 
Stage, Screen and Radio Technique. 
Specialist in VOICE CULTURE 

and DICTION 
Attractive Courses and Speaking Classes for the 
development of Personal Culture, Poise and Per- 
sonality—erranged in groups. 

Enroll Now for 

SPRING AND SUMMER COURSES 


THE REMBRANDT, 152 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Circle 7-9636 


Studio Hours 1—4 Daily and 
Other Hours by Appointment 





CAM P 
OLYMPUS 


A Select Children’s Camp 


Emphasizing the 
Arts of the Theatre 
ULSTER PARK, N. Y. 


Acting, Diction, Pantomime, Stage Craft, 
Costume, Ballet, Tap and Corrective Danc- 
ing, Rhythmic Gymnastics, Puppetry, Mu- 
sic Appreciation in addition to Horseback 
Riding, Archery, Riflery and the usual field 
and water sports. 





Expert Teachers and Trained Counsellors 


Fee $175 for the season, including Trans- 
portation, Laundry, Maintenance and In- 
struction. 

Enrollment Limited 


New York Office: 225 WEST 34th STREET 
LAckawanna 4-6944 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAYHOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


COURSES IN 


DIRECTION 
VOICE AND DICTION 
REHEARSAL AND 
PERFORMANCE 
HISTORY OF THE 
THEATRE 
STAGECRAFT 
SCENE DESIGN 
COSTUME DESIGN 
LIGHT AND COLOR 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the University 
Theatre. 


Students with satisfactory un- 
dergraduate preparation may 
complete requirements for de- 
gree within one year. 


Cleveland is a center for every 
kind of dramatic activity. 


Courses available in music, art 
and related subjects. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN - RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY: IN 
CLEVELAND - OHIO 


REPERTORY PLAYHOUSE 











ASSOCIATES 


Developing a Permanent 
Repertory Company 
SECOND SUMMER 
SESSION e TEN WEEKS 
Beginning June 28, 1933 
Putney, Vermont 
Herbert V. Gellendré, Director 





Daily intensive work, for students 
and professionals, leading to 
possible membership in perma- 
nent company. PRODU TION, 
TECHNIQUE OF ACTING, 
IMPROVISATION, BODY 
TECHNIQUE, CHORAL SING- 
ING, DICTION, WORKSHOP. 
For folder and further informa- 
tion: JOHN LYMAN, Manager, 
27 West I5th St., New York City. 
Telephone — Algonquin 4-5035 














BREAD LOAF 


Warrers ConrerEnce 
of 


Middlebury College 
August 16 — August 30 


A staff of noted authors, critics and 
editors give advice and criticism to 
those interested in writing as a profes- 
sion or an accomplishment. The staff 
includes: 


Theodore Morrison, Director 
Edith Mirrielees Bernard De Voto 
Walter Prichard Eaton Gorham B. Munson 
Janet Ayer Fairbank Robert Hillyer 


Address: HARRY G. OWEN 
MIDDLEBURY, VT. 














GLOUCESTER 
~ SCHOOL of the 
LITTLE THEATRE 
Rocky Neck 





Gloucester, Mass. 


14th Season 
July 1—August 26 


Acting ® Production 


Weekly Public Performances 
For Circular Address 


F. M. EVANS GLOUCESTER 
F. D. CUNNINGHAM MASS. 


112 CHARLES ST. BOSTON, MASS. 

















THEATRE * WOODS 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR e MAINE 


An Unusual Summer School of Acting 


HARRY and CICELY IRVINE 
Endorsed by: 


Walter Hampden 

Katharine Cornell 

Jessie Bonstelle 
Iden Payne 


Real Acting: 
9 Productions in 9 Weeks 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Write for Booklet 
+ 
302 W. 12th St., N. ¥Y. C._—WaAtkins 9-8329 








EE EL A SONNET RESO 
The Cornish Players Touring Cy, 


Season 1932-33 


Played before twenty-seven colleges and 
universities last season in eight states. 
REPERTOIRE: 


“LOVE AND CHANCE" by Marivaux 
“THE HEATHERS AT HOME" by W. A. 


Kimball 
“TOBIAS AND THE ANGEL" by J. Bridie 


Directors: Ellen Van Volkenburg 
Alexander Koiransky 


THE CORNISH PUPPETEERS available with 


Touring Company. Now Booking. 


Southwest second season under management: 
Lucius Pryor Concert Service, Council Bluffs, lowa, 


Pacific Coast and Northwest management: 
rnish School, Seattle, Washington. 





RIES 8 RS Ral 
DORIS HUMPHREY 
CHARLES WEIDMAN 


SUMMER COURSE 
August 2!st—September [5th 
Modern Dance, Creative Composition for 
both solo and group. Twenty Class lessons, 
10 A. M. to | P. M. Daily except Saturday 
TUITION $100.00 


Including four special evenings of demon- 
stration, lectures and concerts. Thursdays 
at 8:30 P. M. 


REGISTER NOW 


Academy of Allied Arts 


Music, Drama, Dance, Painting, Sculpture 
349 West 86th Street, New York City 
‘Phone SChuyler 4-1216 


On an Island in the Ocean— 
near Cape Cod 


PHIRELAN RIC 


of the SPOKEN WORD 


AND THEATRE WORKSHOP 
22nd Year 


Dramatic Art. Acting. Dancing. Stage 
Direction. Professional Stock Com- 
“noe d playing nightly in our own play- 
ouse. Land and water sports. 
CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
Address 


MR. PHIDELAH RICE F 
Oak Bluffs, Martha’s Vineyard 
Island, Mass. 
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ITHACA COLLEGE 
DRAMA DEPARTMENT 


Summer Session 
July 5 to August 11 


ACTING, PLAY PRODUCTION 
SPEECH 
DIRECTING, DRAMA COURSES 
PUBLIC SPEAKING 
SCENE DESIGN, PAINTING, 
STAGE MECHANICS 
Full Courses During Year 


For Catalog Address 
Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. Y. 
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